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I am of opinion, that the object of an 
introductory lecture is frequently misunder- 
stood, not only on the part of the audience, 
but on that, likewise, of the author. It is 
wrong to expect, and still more to attempt, 
the communication of details ; and it is ad- 
visable to avoid, if possible, the illustration 
of particular points ; for the attention should 
be directed to general and comprehensive 
views of the utility and importance of the 
study upon which the parties are about to 
enter. It is my impression, therefore, that 
we shall do better upon the present occa- 
sion, by indulging even in something of an 
excursive nature, than if I were to offer a 
formal and systematic account of the busi- 
ness which will come before us hereafter. 
That I purpose to enter upon while the class 
is forming, and, in the execution of such an 
attempt, to submit (at our next meeting) 
an outline of the topics which it will be our 
duty to investigate, as well as of the order 
in which it is my design to bring them 
forward, 


Genttemen,—It is but a short time since 
one of the most distinguished members of 
our legislative body asked me, what was 
meant by mepicat surispruvence? Were 
such a question to be put now, one might, 
with tolerable safety (though certainly not 
with perfect politeness) reter the inquirer 
to the bill-stickers of London and Middle- 
sex. To some in my situation, it might 
appear to be a dream, or merely a picture 
drawn in the imagination—that a branch 
of medical study, unrecognised by any of 
the medical authorities in this Legion, 
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should have raised such a ferment in society 
as we have just seen it do; should have 
roused the attention of men of all classes ; 
should have d the bling of 50,000 
sensible and well-conducted persons, for no 
other purpose than to listen with eagerness 
to one of our profession, while he described 
the nature, the vital importance, evea I 
may say, the political importance of medical 


jurisprudence ; should have induced the 


expenditure of 10,000/. or 12,000/., and led 
to a trial of intellectual strength and moral 
influence, between the mighty profession of 
the law, and the modest pretensions of the 
sons of A’sculapius. Yes, gentlemen, ail 
this, and much more than this, has been 
already accomplished, and there is yet more 
to be done in pursuit of the particular ob- 
ject, concerning which there may have oc- 
curred a difficulty, but it is almost unneces- 
sary to inform you, that there has been no 
defeat. I have said that all this might, to 
some standing in a situation similar to 
which I now occupy, appear to be a vision, 
an unreal thing ; but I foresaw it long ago; 
and although many of my friends are ready 
to testify that my own expectation as to 
participating in the advantages had long 
been faint enough, they are able also to de- 
clare, that my language on the subject of 
others reaping where certainly it had been 
my task to sow, had all along been confident 
and convincing. 


In the course of those unusual studies to 
which for many years my attention has been 
preminently directed, 1 began to discover 
what, while devoted to the ordioary duties 
of my profession, 1 had overlooked—that 
there were many and some very great ano- 
malies in medicine. Perhaps my want of 
attention was chiefly, if not entirely, owing 
to the circumstance of my early professional 
life having been spent at a distance from the 
scene of those abuses, and under circum- 
stances Which precluded their encroachment 
where I was—I1 mean in the hospitals of the 
army. But I had not long returned to the 
pursuit of professional literature, and to 
habits of association with my professional 
brethren, before I observed some of these 
defects existing in a most glaring and preju- 
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dicial manner—prejudicial even to the true | of that brief space to render prospects, 
interests of those in whom I thought they as medical men, inviting, aes has been 


were even most conspi 


icuous. More parti- | achieved since the revival at least of letters, 


cular allusions it is not my intention at pre- and the admission of physic to the level ofa 
seut to make; and you will consider it more scientific and liberal pursuit. Weare no 


interesting, as-wr ll as more pertinent to the 


made progress in this line of observation, I 


longer the-elergy,; and we have 
occasion, if L go on tq inform you that, as 1 | alre en our place b side of the 
It used to be law, and 


began to discover a sure and certain method | physic ; it will soon be arranged in another 
of correcting every-thing, or, at least, of | manner; and, ere I die, I confidently expect 
making medicine as perfect as any-thing to see our noble occupation standing at least 


human (if it be not more than human, which 
for one, I consider that it is), any-thing 
confided to human management is capable of 
becoming ; and this I saw was to be dove 
by mevtoat And now, 
gentlemen, medical juri lence is at 
work; it has done! it is still doing, It 
wanted but a station, and that station it has 
got. From that station all the powers of 
earth cannot now move it, Our force is 
mighty, and shall prevail. 
fore going farther, let me tell those 

young friends, to form wn intimate acquaint- 
ance with whom, by joining their respected 
teachers in the pleasing duty of pointing out 
truest an their 

ture welfare, is the pur of my coming 
here: let me tell” them of 
something that has been done for them 
within the few past months; and I shall 
introduce the subject by quoting the first 
paragraph of a letter 4 have recently re- 
ceived from one of. the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of the philosophical physicians 
now adorning the profession. ‘This gentle- 
man expresses Limself as follows : 
Sept. 28, 1830, 

«* My dear Sir,—On your account, as well 
ason account of the community at large, I 
rejoiced in the decision of the Apothecaries’ 
Company respecting medical jurisprudence. 
It will, lam persuaded, give a new aspect 
to medical men when they appear before 
the public ; and it will improve their reasan- 
ing powers, which certainly will give to 
them a new aspect at the bed-side.” 

Such is the opinion of a great man, of a 
good man, of a celebrated physician, with 
whose name I would make you acquainted, 
but for the circumstance of the communica- 
tion which contains this passage not being 
intended to meet the peblic ear. If, how- 
ever, I know any-thing of him, 1 know this, 
that he would not refuse the sanction of his 
name, or the full exercise of his best ser- 
vices, were public benefit to be thereby 
or professional respectability en- 

ed. 

And what, it may now be asked, is this 
advantage which, within a few mouths, bas 
bren reaped by the young members of, or 
aspirants to, the profession? Why, gen- 
tlemen, some of your anzious and indus- 
trious seniors bave done more in the course 


as high in the estimation of the worthy, as 
the sacred functions of the priest, So was 
it among the dignified sages of antiquity ; 
so wag it with the Lord and Saviour of man- 
kind—he went about doing good, preaching 
righteousness, calling all men to repentance 
und remission of sins, and exhibiting the 
sincerity of bia designs, as well aa the di- 
vine purity of bis motives, by relieving suf- 
fering humanity—by healing the sick. These 
were his eccupations ; but we hear nothing 
of his countenance or co-operation with legal 
perty he declived the possession of ; rights 
and privileges he never contended for; 
insults and injuries he net only endured with 
patience, but also forgave ; and he wraught 
miracles, —brought down the celestial powers 
to the aid of sinful mortals in order to alle- 
viate those distresses which were sometimes 
the consequence of their own misconduct, 
Such is, and ever has been, the true source 
of medical dignity; and they who lose 
sight of this splendid elaim which our pro- 
fession has over almost every other, must 
possess but an imperfect knowledge of the 
privileges aud advantages to which they 
—_ and ought to aspire, 

duties of medical men have been 


quote the occasions u 

been exhibited to the public, 

passages in medicul history, of whigh, for my 

own part, | should be glad were it ible 

to remain ignorapt, and it has 

me a painful task to give them more publi. 

city than others have been compelled to do ; 
but painful as it has been to become ac- 
vainted with failures on the part of pre- 
ecessors, and even of cotemporaries, L 


are aware that no physician can apply @ 
remedy until he has acquired a competent 
knowledge of the disease, 

This reminds me that medicine ia @ word. 
of more extensive signification than it bag 
been hitherto usual to assign it. Its long- 
established meaning seems to have been 
restricted to the art of alleviating pain and 
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curing diseases ; bot, even under this limi- 
tation, a contemplation of the constituents 
of medicine is almost beyond the reach of 
human intellect, The true physician is, in 
the opinion of all candid and enlightened 
men, the greatest benefactor to society, and 
the most respectable of the intellectual and 
orders. said so ; 
ers say it now ; 1s ilosophers, 
to i the world hes been accus- 
tomed most justly to defer, have omg, 
promulgated this praise, in expressing whi 
there could never buve been an interested 
motive, and which we do not accept as a 
compliment. You are all aware of ex- 
tensive scope of medical education, even 
under the restrictions just spokeo of. I 
may, therefore, go over this ground in a 
one but the vilest q can look society 
in the face, ing even the minimum 
of medical knowledge, unless he can exhibit 
some acquirements as @ linguist and as a 
natural phi r, besides a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the numerous sciences 
which more peculiarly belong to the medical 
art. When l of medicine, I desire it 
may be clearly understood that | make no 
in icular parts of the , or among 
a selection of the evils they are competent 
most successfully to remedy. We have, it 
is true, a division of labour among us; 
some are called physicians, and others sur- 
geons; but the real physician is the man 
who can recognise disease in whatever 
shape it may appear, or in whatever part of 
the body it may be displayed. Let such a 
man be designated this or that, according to 
law, or be entitled to any step according to 


Gentlemen, I am a friend to order, and 

I approve of distinctions in society. Any- 
thing of this nature which may beloug to 
myself I am sufficiently proud of, and will 
not part with, Afver much up-hill work, 1 
do not feel disposed to come down ; but if 
my position be one of eminence, I invite 
all rightly-disposed candidates fur admis 
sion into the ion to come up and asso- 
ciate themseives with me. There is room 
enough, and to spare ; aud allow me to add, 
that of the rising generation of medical men 
encounter degradation or grovel in the dust, 
the fault will be their own, ‘The first duty 
of a medical student is to wake himse!f tho 
Toughly acquainted with the fuadamental 
bea of education upon which medicine 

is built, As belonging to these 1 may spe- 
cily @natomy, human aud comparative ; 
physiology, chemistry, classical sikerature, 
natural philosophy, und as many of what we 


called accomplishments as he can acquire, 
Having laid this foundation, he will enter 
with advantage on the investigation of the 
nature of diseases, and find it an easy matter 
to form an acquaintance with remedies. He 
will even be delighted on discovering the 
facility with which he can do good by the 
practical experiments which he may safely 
undertake; he will find that those very 
events which have established the imperish- 
able fame of so many eminent men, are in- 
cessantly soliciting (if 1 the expres- 
sion) himself to do as they have done to and 
fare as they have fared ; ia short, there is 
no oa whom I now oy has it 
not in his power to become (ppocrates, 
the Galen, the Hunter, or even the very 
Bacon of his own day, 
Such is a cursory reference to the con- 
stitution and character of the practising 
physician, a term under which I am anxious 
ou should understand that 1 include ali 
ourable members of the profession, 
whether they be designated doctors, sur- 
eons, or ecaries, according to law. 
‘he times in which we live are so much 
altered—so much improved—from those in 
which the greater part of laws and usages 
affecting medical interests were instituted, 
that these have become, in many instances, 
sources of irritation, and absolute impedi- 
ments to utility. Such evils, however, must 
inevitably t th Ives, some of 
them are even now in progress of correc- 
tion, 


which uote, has emanated from a 
body which deserves the gratitude of every 
well-wisher to our order, and will receive 
the acknowledgments of many who do not 
belong to us. The Court of Examiners of 
the Company of Apothecaries (the ouly 
branch of the profession which possesses a 
legal power of directing what is to be at- 
tended to on the part of the medical student, 
in order to qualify him for practical duties), 
has added to the curriculum formerly pre- 
scribed to the candidates for their license, 
the branch which it has long been my object 
to teach, ‘Ihe importance of this to your- 
selves | have it not in my power to describe 
on the present occasion ; but it is evideutly 
true that, if other bodies, which profess to 
have similar authority, do uot follow this 
example, or, in other words, do not keep 
pace with their progress, the license from 
Apothecaries’ Hall will signify that the pro- 
prietor is the best-educated member of his 
profess on ; aud the candidate will naturally 
hesitate about putting his friends to so great 
an expense as must be incurred for what, 
after all, will be nothing. What, indeed, is 
the state of the case now? The physician 
pur eacellence, calied—the doctor in 


| medicine—considers the general and inter- 
He 
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[dente valuable as subordinates or auxilia- 
ties; but they are dangerous to the last 


nal diseases of the body to be quite enough 
for him; and the surgeon keeps upon the 


outside, according to his own avowed pre- | degree as prominent and reputedly sufficient 
tensions, though neither of them can avoid | seminaries for professional education, There 
crossing the path of the other; and it is 


is little art in teeching. The talent for im- 


impossible for any man to be either a good parting knowledge is, in great measure, a 
physician or a good surgeon, who has not | gift of nature ; that gift, however, must be 
an extensive knowledge of the duties of | improved by assiduous application to fit the 
both. Then we have the , who|f for the peculiar business before 
says that the uterine system, and its de- him. In fact aman must be educated, or 
rangements, furnish enough for him to attend (what is the same thing, and indeed a better 
to. Others again confine themselves to the | thing) must educate himself for this busi- 
treatment of sore eyes; while a distinct ess. He must possess certain personal 
class finds ample occupation in the manage- qualifications, or, at least, be free from cer- 
ment of the teeth. All this is honourable | tain personal defects in the first instance ; 
and advantageous, and the division of labour | aod upon this favourable foundation he may, 
is one of the means of ensuring enselienta.| with great advantage and facility, raise a 
But besides these we have the general superstructure. But it may amuse you, while 
practitioner, the apothecary, who professes, it illustrates this point, if L quote an obser- 
all this, and not ouly so, but performs it; vation made by a very learned friend of 
and why? Tospeak the honest truth, be-| mine, and one who possesses, in a remark~- 
cause he is very competent toit, and because able degree, the faculty of making every 
he must. London does not, and never will, body comprehend clearly what he under- 
contain more than a small proportion of the stands himself. We were conversing in a 
population of England and Wales, and in familiar manner upon the motives and. pre- 
the country we seldom hear either of the | tensions of men in becoming lecturers, when 
physician or surgeon, while even in the | my friead expressed himself to the following 
metropolis they are seldom resorted to in| effect—* It is quite an infatuation. If a 
the first instance. 1 am not, Gentlemen, man be remarkable for a disagreeable exte- 
prepared to go the length of saying, that’ rior, an unmannerly and ungentlemanly de- 
such things are exactly as they should be—| portment, if he labour under a gross defect 


but so they are, and it is our duty to turn 
their state to the best advantage. 

This I am convinced of, that the body of 
which I have just made, and ever shall, 
make honourable mention, is alive to the im- 

nce of their responsibility to the state, 
and of their duty towards you. Let me re- 
commend to your careful consideration the 
remarks prefixed to their recently-promul- 
geted regulations. These breathe a spifit 
worthy of upright men and medical philoso- 
phers, and upon one or two of them I cannot 
refrain from iutroducing an observation. 
They point, with expressions of disappro- 
bation, to a system of teaching which has 
been a degrading characteristic of too many 
of the London medical schools; places 
which would never have gone by such a 
name, had not inexperienced youth been 
duped into the measure of supporting them. 
The evil, now so decidedly condemned by 
the sentence of authority, is that of one 
man pretending to teach every-thing ! Who 
can be sufficient for this! For my own part 
I shall find enough to do in my own depart- 
ment, if I periorm my duty in any degree 
even to my own Satisfaction. It is impossi- 
ble for students to acquire true qualifica- 
tions, where the means of instruction are 
limited. I am, from honest conviction, 
formed after nearly thirty years’ observa- 
tion, decidedly hostile to these private un- 


| 


in medicine, They are, no 


‘or impediment in his speech, and most 
particularly if he do not understand the 
English language, or the very elements of 
elocution, he is sure to conceive the notion 
of becoming a lecturer.” It may be said 
that it signifies comparatively little how a 
mao imparts his knowledge, provided he 
possesses it. | am of a different opinion, 
and so are most of you. It is requisite 
that in those who undertake the duty of the 
teacher, whom the inexperienced alumnus 
naturally regards with a sort of reverential 
eye, should present, in almost every re- 
spect, a model for ethical imitation; and 
now, Gentlemen, I shall leave you in the 
possession of established professional ac- 
quirements, for the purpose of telling you 
something concerning an application of 
these, to which I must suppose that you are 
as yet strangers. 

It is not my business to make, or to help to 
muke, you anatomists, physiologists, or even 
physicians, in the enlarged and true sense 
of the word, All thatis admirably provided 
for in the respective departments of those 
able men with whom I am associated. I[ 
am to point out to you the nature of certain 
public duties which, in your professional 
capacity, you will be often required to dis- 
charge. 1am to make you, as far as | may 
be able, and you shall be willing, medical 
jurists ; in order to become which, you must 
first be made medical men. 1 profess to 
qualify you for the and impor- 


dertakings in all branches of science, but 
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tant task of vindicating the honour of the | 
— to which you are about to belong, 

fore an observant world, and under the 
most critical circumstances ; to show how it 
will be in your power to substantiate inno- 
cence, or direct the arm of justice where to 
fall upon the guilty ; to enable you, on many 
occasions, to protect reputation and pro- 
perty, and to maintain the peace and happi- 
ness of society. This is a grand scheme, 
but far indeed from being an impracticable 
one. Often in the seclusion of my cheerless 
sick chamber, a place with which, in the 
middie of my preparations, it pleased Pro- 
vidence to render me painfully familiar, bas 
the thought of what all this must lead to 
brought the tears into my eyes, and caused 
my heart so to palpitate, that I could not 
have uttered a word to my dearest friend. 
But that is, I trust, over; and our duty is 
to apply vigorously, steadily, and patiently, 
to what is before us, out of which 1 cannot 
myself tell what will come. 

You are to be introduced to an acquaint- 
ance with medical jurisprudence, and more 
especially with that branch of it which we 

ive under the title of forensic medi- 

cine. Medical jurisprudence is not the most 
eligible name by which the science at large 
ought to be known; I should prefer calling 
it state, political, or public, medicine; but 
there is no occasion to be captious ou this 
point. Under whatever general title we 
may prefer to designate it (and certainly 
medical jurisprudence is the most familiar 
to English ears), it comprehends two great 
divisions, which are known by the names of 
medical police, and forensic medicine. More 
ys ideas of their respective objects will 
imparted to you hereafter; I shall, 
therefore, ow restrict myself to saying, that 
under medical police is comprehended, 
whatever information or assistance the medi- 
cal man can give to the government of his 
country for the conservation of the general 
health of the community, and the removal 
of endemic or epidemic maladies, Upon 
the topics which more strictly belong to 
this department, I believe there is no very 
material difference of opinion among the 
members of our profession ; and I do not 
consider that there is an urgent necessity for 
entering upon the formal consideration of 
them at present. Medical police, therefore, 
though not to be overlooked, is not to form 
an ostensible or prominent object in our 
projected course of study. To that branch, 
consequently, designated forensic medicine, 
our attention will be more particularly turned; 
and itis pregnant with matters of the deep- 
est interest, not only to all of you, but to 
the community at large. It is that appli- 
cation of medical knowledge which brings 
the aes before his country, and in 
fact beiore the world, as the guide of tribu- 
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nals for the administration of Jaw and jus- 
tice, To the citizen in general the per- 
formance of so important a part is of the 
most interesting nature, and to the medi- 
cal practitioner it is also of consequence, 
Every-thing which he ought to hold dear is 
perhaps at stake, when he goes forward in 
the capacity of a medical witness; and no 
wonder if, unacquainted with the proper 
method of discharging these duties, he 
should falter, and even fail in the under- 
teking, ‘There is nothing of a nature at all 
parallel to the dread and insufficiency which 
have long clung to medical men upon those 
solemn and momentous occasions, It isa 
situation :n which the great Hunter himself 
broke down; and it is a lesson which one of 
the most celebrated of his successors incul- 
cates upon his pupils, not many yards from 
where | am now standing, that medical wit- 
nesses should be prepared, while the same 
learned authority cites the personal admis- 
sious of the great man whose name I have 
quoted, as a warning; and yet, my friends, 
there does not exist the slightest occasion for 
all this, either in the nature of things, or in 
the nature of men. But the attention ofour 
order has not been directed to this object, 
They have borne their perplexities as some 
persons bear their ailments, the best w 
they could—seeking no remedy, for, in fact, 
they knew not where to have found one ; 
but—asa Jenner succeeded in propagating 
the knowledge and application of an anti- 
dete to one of the severest scourges of 
human nature, which had for centuries 
baffled the resources of medical art—so the 
medical jurist has at length shown his agi- 
tated brother how to encounter the solemn 
face of the judge, and the painful anxieties 
of the jury, with perfect coolness and satis- 
faction—has grasped him, as it were, by the 
hand, and led him to the altar, where he has 
enabled him to take that oath fearlessly, 
which he has, at the same time, instructed 
him how to fulfil religiously. 

Now, it will be his own fault if a prac- 
titioner in such circumstances, does not 
enhance his reputation by similar displays 
on future occasions; and, as illustrations 
which come home to the feelings and cir- 
cumstances of every one, are the most con- 
clusive and instructive, 1 shall read to you 
an extract from a letter recently received by 
me from a person of whose existence I was 
previously quite unaware. After some 
remarks on a paper written by me upon the 
coronership, my correspondent thus ex- 
presses himself, 

** With your paper I perfectly agree ; and 
individually return my thanks for your ua- 
remitted exertions to place medical jurise 
prudence on its proper station in our pro- 
fessional education, In your researches 
you have not been able to discover more 
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than three cases of unalloyed credit to our 
profession for their satisfactory and intelli- 
geat evidence. Will you pardon me if I 
present myself before you, as having, in my 
own person, three times received judicial 
commendation ; once from a bench of magis- 
trates on a case an to the Gardiner 
rage; and twice from his Majesty’s 
ges; from Mr. Justice Littledale at the 
merset summer assize 1826, on surgical 
evidence arising from injury inflicted by the 
bursting of an iron safe containing gun- 
ge removed in an act of burglary : and 
» at the last Wilts assize from Mr. 
Baron Vaughan, in a case of infanticide.” 
My corre nt after relating some par- 
ticulars of the case, which I shall take a 
future opportunity of detailing to you, goes 
on to say, “* But, my dear Sir, to whom am 
I indebted for this success ?” you perceive 
that this gentleman appreciates the impor- 
tance of professional publicity as it ought to 
be ; “ and from whom but yourself obtained 
I the means of exalting our profession ? 
To your works on medical evidence and 
forensic medicine am I solely under obliga- 
tion, I hereby present you with my most 
sincere thanks.”” 

But although I am not, on the present 
Occasion, about to enter into the merits of 
the trial (reserving it as an illustration 
when we come to the subject to which it 
more especially relates), I must gratify you, 
and do justice to the writer of this letter, by 
quoting the compliment which the news- 
paper published in his own neighbourhood 

me he received trom the learned judge, 
who is brother to the president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, “At the close of 
his cross-examination the learned judge 
highly ee him upon his skill and 
science, told the jury in summing up 
that he never heard a more sensible and 
satisfactory evidence given by a professional 
man in a court ofjustice.” Ought not such 
a thing as this to make any man’s fortune, 
and is not this true brilliancy? But bright 
as itis, I am going to eclipse it all by an 
allusion to another act of beneficence which 
the profession has received through the 
medico-legal department. 
[have myself, Gentlemen, received such 
compliments from the judges of 
the land, that I have, for the last twelve 
months, abstained (out of modesty) from 
ng to the Old Bailey, and yet I disregard 
it all, when [ call to mind what has recently 
been done for you, and must be done hence- 
forward, if you please to accept of it. 
While stalled theology,” as Dr. Young* 
says, has been keeping its eye upon a seat 
in the upper house of parliament, and 
behaving according to circumstances, in 
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order to obtain, first consecration, and after- 
wards translation, under the title of a right 
reverend father; while the busy lawyer, 
who, through the iniquities and 

of haman nature, is really of such a d 

of utility that we ought to deplore the 4 
has been labouring away with applaase and 
approbation, in order to become an heredi- 
tary peer of the realm ; what has the doctor 
been doing? Allowing these le to make 
game of him in public, while their very 
existence, and consequently the 

issue of their ambition (laudable ambition, 
certainly), depended often in an exclusive 
manner, upon his advice and services. How 
finely we have been humbugged, if I ~ 
use so uncouth aterm! The church is 

of scholars no doubt, but sadly destitute of 
philosophers ; and the energies of the lawyer, 
every-body knows, who knows any-thing, 
are directed to objects of great magnitude ; 
while the medical man, educated 

even more expensively, and certainly with 
more extensive liberality, concentrates equal 
powers, and devotes even superior acquire- 
ments, to the almost ridiculed — of 
prolonging for half an hour the life of some 
tiresome, and perhaps abominable, old 
woman, or devising the means of making an 
uninteresting and nasty brat go to the close- 
stool. Do not suppose, however, that I 
underrate these occupations : no man whose 
heart is in its right place can do so; and I 
have myself found it imperative upon me to 
perform with my own hands, relying upon 
my own skill, what may be termed the very 
meanest offices of the profession. 

But we have now devised a method of 
raising ourselves from the low estate which 
I have rather alluded to, than truly and cir- 
cummstantially described. We have at length 
opened to our brethren, and I should say to 
the younger class of them, glorious prospects 
through the coronership ; and we shall nei- 
ther rest satisfied, nor keep quiet, till the 
principle be in alt quarters recognised, that 
the coronersurP is an office for & medical 
man. Not thatI consider every member, or 
even many members, or any buta very few 
members at present, fitto fill that situation ; 
but I have come here, and I go elsewhere, 
professing to fit every rightly disposed 
medical man to become perhaps the most 
important of all judges. ‘Take my word for 
it, that we have gained ion of this 
commanding post, and take this along with 
it, that we know how to maintain it. 

1 should retire from this place under an 
impression that I had not discharged my 
duty to its full extent did I not advert to a 
subject of the highest importance to every 
living man, It has, | am grieved to say, not 
been customary of late to introduce itin a 
formal manner ; but it once was otherwise ; 
and we cannot close an introductory dis- 
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courte, upon the character and qualifications 
of a medical man, in a manner more appro- 
to the occasion, than by following 
example of the learned, the amiable, 
and the celebrated author of the lectures on 
the duties and qualifications of a physician ; 
better known perhaps to the majority of my 
audience as the elegant writer of the Father's 
Legacy to his Daughters. I mean, of course, 
Dr, John Gregory. 
Can it be necessary, after this, to pro- 
nounce the word which is at the end of my 
? You know what I mean—lIt ia 
retioton. Let medicine, all the known 
mysteries of which are about to be disclosed 
to you, be associated with that sublimity 
which is already revealed, you know where, 
and medicine must rule the world. Why 
should the notion ever have beenentertained 
that medical men are prone to infidelity! I 
deny it. The nature of our occupations 
may, it is true, have had a very general in- 
fluence in separating us from the observ- 
ance of certain duties of a religious, as well 
as of a political nature ; but | am certain of 
this, that with the exception of clergymen, 
who live by the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, there is no class of men which pos- 
sesses either so intimate an acquaintance 
with them, or more strictly regulates their 
lives and conversation according to the 
precepts there laid down. Indeed we can- 
not make a livelihood if we eutertain other 
rules of conduct; and I am persuaded of 
nothing more firmly, however paradoxical 
it may sound, than that there are many men 
both in and out of the profession who are 
Christians without knowing it. But as I 
may perhaps be accused of wandering from 
my proper province, if I dwell much upou 
this subject, I shall go on to say that I mean 
the Christian religion. In fact 
is no other in which a man of real 
sense can seriously believe. Some there are 
who perhaps do imagine that they believe 
in some other; but they are even ridicu- 
lously mistaken. It is Cunistianity the 
believe in, if they have any belief at all, 
The morality, perhaps, of all prevalent sys- 
tems is deel, Fone it may be found here 
and there tainted with inconsistencies, and 
deformed by perversions, but whence is it 
derived? From the same source as our beau- 
tiful system, aad through that channel. No 
mana can disbelieve the Scriptures if he will 
turn his attention to one remarkable, to the 
most prominent, circumstance connected 
with them, Setting aside their style and 
composition, paying little attention to the 
well-established arguments with which so 
many able and good men have thought it 
necessary to confute the conceited pseudo 
philosophers, who have attempted to cut a 
figure in every age of the world, while I 


respect aud reverence their labours, I say 
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that I set much of this aside ; because there 
is another and a most entertaining source 
of confirmation, which has not been over- 
looked, though I am inclined to be of 
opinion that enough has not been made of it. 
e are misunderstood and uoappreci 
We have a jealous world to deal with ; and, 
at the present juneture, they are afraid of the 
distinction we are daily aud justly acquiring. 
Let me entreat you to bear in mind that you 
aspire to belong to an order, dignified ine 
deed; not forgetting that although you may 
be unable to accomplish the duties of 
religious observances so regularly as others 
have it in their power to do, you are the 
more strictly bound to respect them, be- 
cause you are in a distinguished manner the 
servants of a God who has declared that he 
fers mercy to sacrifice, or in other words, 
looks with higher approbation upon the 
than the priest. 


oN 
THE PLACENTA, 


By Witttam Donsow, Surgeon, 


Tue nature and use of the placenta have 
never been ascertained. The anatomist has 
dissected to unravel its structure, and the 
physiologist reasoned to develop its func- 
tion, but after all their endeavours, nothing 
decisive is known of either. 

It is the prevalent opinion, that the pla- 
centa effects some change in the blood in its 

assage to the foctus,—that it purifies the 
blood. —that its purpose is to the fetus 
what the lungs are tothe adult: but of the 
mode in which this operation is performed, 
no explanation is offered. Does the placenta 
separate from the blood some of its elements, 
and are these returned into the circulation 
of the mother, while the remaining sub- 
stance proceeds to the foetus? Or, are the 
globules of the blood diminished in size, and 
the blood attenuated in this organ, so 28 to 
be adapted to the calibre of the minute fetal 
vessels? We have not one solitary fact, 
nor any well-grounded analogy, in support 
of either of these assumptions. Nor does 
there appear a necessity for any modifica- 
tion in the blood, And we possess a strong 
negative fuct, that a change in the elements 
of the blood going to nourish the fetus, is 
not required, The fotuses of quadrupeds 
seem to be nourished in the uterus like the 
human class, yet a quadruped bas no pla- 
centa; the commuuication between the 
mother and foetus being established directly 
by vessels. And were it necessary in the 
one for the fulfilment of those objects, it is 
fair to conclude its necessity in the other. 
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The fetal blood differs little in its greet 
characters from that of the adult. e 
Jour, however, both in the umbilical arteries 
and vein, ia dark, This circumstance would 
seem to invalidate the idea universally en- 
tertained, that “the scarlet quality of 
blood is essential to nutrition and growth,” 

From the following position, that “ the 
blood acquires a dark colour when detained 
from the lungs,” it is analogically presum- 
able, that on the long continuance of the 
blood (in the umbilical vein) from the ma- 
ternal lungs, the dark hue depends. Hence 
an opposite change is induced on the blood 
by the placenta, to that by the lungs in the 

ult, It will be understood, however, that 
it is not from any special agency of the 
placenta that the blood is darkened, but 
simply dependent on its long detention from 
the lungs, 

In a recent publication,* I have adverted 
to the beautiful harmony subsisting between 
the vascular apparatus and its contents dur- 
ing health, But in the subject of the pre- 
sent inquiry, we find this equilibrium dis- 
turbed. During utero gestation, the uterine 
vessels have their action increased,—they 
are carrying to the uterus an increase ot 
blood to build up a new being, whilst the 
other parts of the body are deprived of their 
ordinary quantity, ‘Ihe system is in a state 
of excitability; the circulation is readily 
disturbed by a physical shock, or by mental 
emotions, which, in the unimpreguated state, 
would be received with impunity. 

In the first few weeks of gestation the | 
placenta is defective; the connexion be- 
tween the mother and fetus is established 
nearly without the intervention of this 
organ. But the now imperfect placenta 
gradually increases in bulk, its union to the 
uterus becomes successively more firm, so 
that, near the latter part of this period, it 
requires considerable force to separate them ; 
and it is in the early part of this process 
that abortion most commonly takes plese.| 
For at this time, the vascular counecting | 
medium is easily destroyed; but subse-| 
quently the system can bear very consider- 
able shocks, without injury resulting. The 


THE PLACENTA, 
which those vessels communicate is not 


co-| understood. When the placenta is injected 


by the umbilical arteries, the injectioa re- 
turns by the vein, and only the fatal surface 
of the organ is injected. When injection is 
thrown into the uterine arteries it returns by 
the corresponding veius, the uterine portion 
of the placenta being injected. Between 
the maternal and fetal portions there is an 
appearance of cells, which are filled when 
the former portion is injected; there being 
uo visible communication between the two 
circulations, 

It seems obvious, that the placenta forms 
a bond of union between the maternal and 
feetal circulations ; yet it appears not essen- 
tially necessary, for we find in quadrupeds 
as intimate and firm a connexion as in wo- 
men: then, does it serve any other purpose 
in the human female economy ? Here analogy 
is the only means to resolve this inquiry. 
When we contrast the human frame with 
that of brutes, we find a remarkable dispa- 
rity ; we perceive brutes to be little suscep- 
tible not only of mental, but of physical 
impressions ; not easily influenced to that 
degree of excitement which wou!d mate- 
rially disturb the circulation of the foetus in 
utero; yet severe exercise will occasionally 
produce abortion, as is well known to breed- 
ers of cattle, But the human female during 
gestation bas her mind and body highly sus- 
ceptible, readily influenced by surrounding 
agencies ; every little infringement on her 
rights disturbs the circulation ; hence how 
necessary it is that quietude of the mind 
should especially be preserved, and that the 
physical trame should be guarded from 
every severe concussion! But these circum- 
stances are familiar to all who have expe- 
rienced, and those who have thought. Since 
the placenta does not appear requisite for 
effecting any change on the blood, nor 
essential for affording a bond of union be- 
tween the maternal and ‘atal vessels, we may 
now conjecture, that the placenta is for the 
purpose of receiving any undue quantity of 
blood which may be sent to the ovum, during 
exeited circulation of the mother. 

Though we cannot obtaim demonstrative 


placenta at the ninth month isa large spongy | proots to substantiate this notion, anulogi- 
mass, a span io diameter, and about an inch |cal evidences ought to be admitted. In 
in thickness when uninjected, but can be inquiries on the living body, we must often 
considerably augmented by injecting the be content with these, the former being 
vessels; indeed the organ appears very difficult to attain, The arcana of nature 
elastic,—attached on its external surface to cannot always be developed in a palpable 
the uterus by means of the decidua vera; | form. 

on its internal surface to the fetus bymeans| It would appear, that in the first few 


of the funis, The structure of the placenta 
consists of branches of the uterine arteries 
and veins (or of new vessels), the two um- 
bilical arteries and vein, all united together 
by cellular membrane. The manner in 
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weeks of the gestative period, only an im- 
perfect placenta exists ; but afterwards, it ac- 
quires a very consid-rable size; and it would 
seem that the liability to abortion is in an 
inverse ratio to the magnitude of the organ ; 
and, as a negative fact, we may mention, 
that abortion in quadrupeds is most readily 
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CASE OF RABIES, 


produced in the latter months. These cir- 
cumstantial evidences afford strong presump- 
tion of the placenta being a safeguard to 
the fetus during excited circulation of the 
mother, probably receiving and detaining, 
in its cells, a quantity of blood, which other- 
wise would have been transmitted to the 
foetus, and necessarily have injured its deli- 
cate organization, or the vessels between 
the uterus and ovum have become rup- 
tured from over distension, and thus a sepa- 
ration produced, and the cousequence, abor- 
tion. As collateral evidence it may be 
noticed, that when the system is disturbed, 
any part in a state of unusual action will be 
more readily influenced than a healthy part, 
as in the subject of examination—the ute- 
rine organs. 

An argument might be advanced, and 
which would ‘* a priori,” invalidate the 
general conclusion, viz., that in the early 
sr of gestation, the ovum will act as a 

oreign body—as an excitant to the uterus 
by its distention, producing that tendency 
to expel its contents, and at a subsequent 

iod, the sensibility of the uterus becom- 
ing blunted so as not to feel the impression. 
But in opposition to this view, we may 
state, first, that it is unphysiological to refer 
the enlargement of the uterus to distention ; 
it ought to be considered a natural growth ; 
and, secondly, that when quictude is main- 
tained, abortion seldom occurs ; it is only, 
ceteris paribus, when the woman has re- 
ceived some moral or physical impression, 
that a separation of the ovum from the 
uterus results, 

We have here an example of that wise 
ordination of the Creator ; though woman at 
this period is so susceptible to be influenced 
by surrounding circumstances, an apparatus 
is added to avert their agencies, ‘Ihe poor 
little foetus, chained in its cell, would other- 
wise be doomed to suffer at every shock on 
its irritable parent, without either will or 
power to effect its escape, 

Some apology may appear requisite for 
deducing this conciusion from so few pre- 
mises; but the total impossibility of pro- 
ducing demonstrative evidence, will shield 
me from censure. Analogical testimony is, 
I conceive, too little appreciated, in physio- 
logical inquiries ; 1 believe, if this princi- 
ple of reasoning were oftener applied, we 
should arrive, with greater faciiity, at a 
more correct knowledge of the diiterent phe- 
nomena in the human system ; for when we 
find analogy in structure, we must look for 
analogy in function, 
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CASE OF 
RABIES IN THE DOG, 


CONNECTED WITH VIOLENT SPASM IN THE 
ATTEMPT TO SWALLOW, 


By W. Yovarr, F.Z.S. 
(From the Veterinarian, Oct. 1830.) 


Ow the 4th of last month I was sent for to 
Ealing. A cur had bitten a fine Newfound- 
land dog belonging to Mr. Anderson, and 
some other dogs and two pigs. It had been 
destroyed and buried, but was exhumed to 
beexamined by me. A small quantity of 
dung and straw was found in the stomach, 
the cardiac portion of which was much in- 
flamed with spots of extravasation. The 
whole of the pharynx, larynx, and mucous 
membrane of the windpipe, were highly in- 
flamed, and the pleura pulmonalis was in- 
flamed in patches. 

On my declaring it to be my opinion that 
the cur was rabid, the Newfoundland dog 
was ordered to be destroyed. I, however, 
begged hard for him ; and he was sent to 
my hospital for experiment. Various cir- 
cumstances, over which I had no control, 
prevented the commencement of any experi- 
ment, 

On the 19th, he did not feed as usual, and 
appeared dispirited. Fifteen days only 
having occurred since the bite, I did not 
dream of rabies, and ordered a physic ball 
to be given to him. 

Onthe 20th, he had an anxious depressed 
look, with the lower jaw slightly dependent, 
Spasms stole over the face, and were particu- 
larly observable in the right eyelid. He 
was continually shifting his posture, 
scraping his bed together ; he slightly stag- 
gered behind; eagerly gazed at and atten- 
uvely followed the path of some imaginary 


‘object, There was a great discharge of 


saliva, which he was frequently endeavour- 
ing to detach from the corners of his mouth 
with his paws; a grating choking noise in 
breathing. He was perfectly harmless; im- 
mediately came from his cot when called ; 
offered his paw, and rubbed his head against 
ine. He had not quarrelled with any of the 
dogs (likewise for experiment) with which 
he was confined; but being led near to 
another part of the hospital in which were 
the cribs of the sick dogs, he growled savage- 
lv atthem, He was separated from the rest, 
and water put within his reach. He ad- 
vanced towards it, looked at it, and turned 
away; he immediately returned, looked 
stedfastly at it, almost touched it with his 
muzzle, and suddenly started back: this he 
repeated several times, 
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I inoculated two dogs from him, which 
are well at the pres at time (Sept. 23d), 
and determined to 72, him the power of 
the scutellaria. I half a pound of 

dried leaves in a quart of water half an 
» and straining off and expressing the 
liquid, | pur, to give two-ounce doses 
every three He struggled most vio- 
lently against the first dose; and when a 
of it, certainly not half, was got into 
is mouth, the —- to swallow it pro- 
duced convulsion of the whole frame ; the 
eyes were distorted, and every limb was 
stretched out like the last struggle of expir- 
ing life. Being forcibly held, and unable to 
get it from his mouth, he, after the expira- 
tion of half a minute, swallowed it ; but the 
gulp was peculiarly loud and violent. Being 
liberated, he fell on his side exhausted, and 
dreadfully panting. After the lapse of five 
minutes he came a little to himself, and 
crept to the further part of his bed, gazing 
intently upon me, suspiciously watching 
every motion, but faintly wagging his tail, 
and offering his paw when spoken to. 

Our after-attempts to force him with the 
liquid were even less successful than the 
first. His resistance was most determined. 
He never, indeed, attempted to harm either 
me or my assistant ; he seized the 
butter-boat which we first used and crushed 
it to pieces ; and he attempted to catch at 
the spoon which was then substituted. We 
could not contrive to get more than a third 
or fourth into his mouth; that we re- 
tained there by forcibly bolding up his head ; 
but the spasm at the attempt to swallow 
became more and more horrible, and the 
exhaustion more complete at each attempt. 
I would not pursue the experiment, except 
to exhibit to afew medical gentlemen this 
unusual similarity to the characteristic 
yy woes of rabiesin the human being. At 

suggestion of one of them, I substituted 
water for the decoction, when the effect was 

isely the same. Every symptom rapidly 
vane Ay the eyes became red, with the 
expression of anxious wildness ; the chok- 
ing noise in iration was greater; the 
heaving at the flanks became every hour 
more laborious, aud was aggravated with 
every alarm, and almost at every motion ; 
the lower jaw hung down more, and the 
tongue protraded discoloured. He frequently 
approached the water, and gazed wishfully 
upon it, and _ nee and returned 

in toit. His strength rapidly wasted ; 
a4. on the morning of the . 

@ist, he reeled as he walked, and in the 
early part of the afternoon was unable to 
stand. I forced the medicine once more 
upon him, when the effect was similar in 
character, but the spasm not so violent. He 
still knew me, and even when be could not 
rise faintly wagged his tail, and after many 


IN REPLY TO 

an effort gave me his paw. He 

looked at the water, which induced me to 

it close to him ; but, although he still 
quently looked at it, he made no attempt to 
drink. A pan of clean water was placed 
beside him the last thing at night, more than 
a pint of which was gone in the morning, 
and the poor fellow was dead. 

Circumstances delayed the examination of 
the carcase until decomposition had com- 
menced. The stomach contained a small 
quantity of straw and hair, and balf a pint of 
olive-coloured fluid. It presented one uni- 
form mass of violent inflammation. The 
pharynx exhibited an intensity of inflamma- 
tion which I had never “before witnessed. 
The trachea was seemingly unaffected, and 
also the intestines; but the pleura of the 
lungs had the patchy character so often seen 
in rabies. ‘he brain was one pulpy mass. 

This experiment cannot be considered as 
elucidating any-thing decisive as to the 
effect of the scutellaria, for a small portion 
only of each dose could be got down, and the 
exhibition of it was soon suspended. 

I purposely refrain at present from ape | 
any observations on the case,—they 
better belong toa work which I have in con- 
templation, although it probably will not 
appear until a far-distent period: in the 
mean time, | thought that a case so unusual, 
standing almost alone as it the dog, 
should not be altogether 


DRS. RYAN AND GORDON SMITH. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


To the Editor of Taw Lancer. 


Srr,—I trast you will allow me to offer a 
few words in reply to Dr. Gordon Smith’s 
communications relating to me, which have 
recently appeared in your Journal. Had 
Dr. Smith adopted the usual course, which 
every candid man would have done, I should 
not be under the necessity of troubling you 
with this communication. As many of your 
readers, however, have seer his letters only, 
and not my journal which has given rise to 
them, I owe it to my own character, espe- 
cially from the tenor of his articles in your 
last Number, to explain the real cause of the 
differences between us. The facts then are 
as follow :— 

In the Medical and Surgical Journal for 
September, 1, as editor, made some com- 
ments on the medical evidence of aii the 
witnesses who appeared at the inquest on 
the body of the unfortunate Miss Cashin, 
and among whom was Dr. Alexander Thom- 
son. Dr. Smith, though he had not the ac- 
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Dr. Thomson's evidence, and impatient to 
wait for my next number, inserted his reply 
in your Journal ; and not content with sci- 
entific discussion, he deemed it proper to 
indulge in many sharp personalities ayainst | 
myself. It is right to state that for many 
months previously he and I were in con- 
stant correspondence, even to the day pre- 
vious to his attack, when I received a note 
from him, apprising me of the forthcoming | 
article, und dseuring me that he intended it| 
for my journal, but that the parties it most | 
concerned would have it in yours. Here 1) 
must observe, that Dr. Thomson, to whom | 
he alluded, denies that the article was sent 
to you under the circumstances stated. Dr. 
Smith was well aware that I could scarcely 
find time to conduct my own periodical—a 
monthly oné, much less contribute to yours— 
aweekly one; and under such circumstances 
I must maintain, that he, or whoever trans- 
ferred the article from my pages to yours, 
acted uncourteously and unfairly, by en- 
deavouring to implicate me in a controver- 
sial correspondence in your Journal, and not 
in my own, to which, according to profes- 
usage, the article ought to have been 
sent. Here I must pause and inquire, What 
right bad Dr. Smith to comment upon my 
remarks, with which he had no concern, and 
more especially in a journal in which the 
had not appeared ? He who had sopesnedly 
professed the greatest respect for my ad- 
voeacy and knowledge of forensic icine, 
privately and publicly, to proclaim through 
your widely-circulated Journal, that I knew 
nothing about it. He who addressed a let- 
ter to me to be read before the Medico- 
Botanical Society, when the noble and sci- 
entific president, Earl Stanhope, and dis- 
tinguished council, proposed me to the so- 
ciety as professor of toxicology, in which 
letter (and it was publicly read, though now 
denommated a private communication) is 
the following passage :—** If the expression 
of my opinion as to your eligibility can be 
of the slightest use to you, it is at your ser- 
vice in any shape, and | hope the day is not | 
far distant when we shall be fellow-labour - | 


| 


He observed, “I will give any alterations 
you may propose the most candid and 
deferential attention ;"" and he further re- 
uested my signature to the document, as 
only lecturer on forensic medicine in 
London besides himself. On this, though 
not on former occasions, | forgot the story 
of Gil Blas and the Archbishop of Toledo, 
and did suggest many alterations, which my 
opponent admits, and hinc ille lachryme. 
He states, however, that he did not adopt 
all, or scarcely any of my alterations ; ** this 
is most true,” but he adopted enough (and 
it would have been better had he adopted 
more) to enable me to affix my signature, 
which I had refused to affix to the original 
memorial, The declaration that a very few 
words of my version were adopted, because 
Dr. Smith had made a promise to that effect, 
very well accords with the former promise 
of giving the most candid and deferential 
attention to my alterations. The truth is, 
had I acted in unison with my own feelings, 
I should not have signed the document ut 
all; for I believed it an application which 
could have little, if any, influence on the 
Apothecaries’ Company ; and that opinion is 
now verified by Dr. Smith. 

He states that | published his 
communications; this accusation have 
answered already, but must further remark, 
that no inducement whatever could justify 
me in so doing, not on my own account, but 
on his. This charge is so serious that it 
must be fairly met, however unpleasant to 
the feelings of both parties. Not one of 
Dr. Smith’s letters, which contained his 
laudatory pbrases, was marked private or 
confidential ; and even if these letters were 
so marked, I ask any candid, honourable 
man, wes I not justified in publishing ex- 
tracts which solely referred to myself, and 
expose the writer, who, under the mask of 
friendship, contradicted in public what he so 
often stated in private? Dr. Smith fell 
into a serious mistake, when he considered 
that he might play this double part towards 
me. His complimentary remarks were never 
sought by me, they flowed entirely from 
himself, and he ought to bave recollected 
this, when he penned his vituperative ob- 
servations for your Journal. The fact is, 


ers, in the strictest sense of the word, and | and I record it with pain, had I published 
for the benefit of society, in a department his private communications, they would 
of science hitherto known almost (I grieve! place him and me in a very unenviable situ- 
to say it) only to ourselves.” Yet this is/ ation in the eyes of the profession, and in 
the writer who denies that 1 know any-/| the eyes of some of the most scientific phy- 
thing upon the subject. 1 must explain the sicians of this metropolis. No; the * edi- 
cause of this very remarkuble change in torial guise,’’ so far as I am concerned, 
opinion. | shall never be a shield for the protection of 
A few days before the writer changed his' those who are fond of personality. The 
mind, he requested my opinion on a memo- less therefore that is said about private 
rial which he was about to forward to the communications the better. 
Apothecaries’ Company, on the necessity of| In the October Number of the Medical 
enforcing the study of forensic medicine. | and Surgical Journal, 1 replied to Dr. 


| 
quaintanee of Dr. Thomsou, with his cha- 
racteristic impetuosity, rashed into the | 
affair, commented upon my remarks on i 
| 
r 
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Smith's first letter, and confuted every one 
of bis arguments from his own original 
works, and from many other works of autho- 
rity. Instead of extricating himself from 

dilemma in which 1 have placed him, 
he publishes two letters, one proclaiming 
that his acquuiutance und mine had ceased 
at his desire, the other about the emended 
memorial. He has forgotten however to 
state, that he had written to me after the 
publication of his first letter, to which 
communication he received no answer, con- 
trary to the punctuality which I always had 
observed towards him, and one would think 
he ought to have discovered that our ac- 
quaintance had ceased; yet several days 
afterwards he called on me, and renewed his 
large professions of friendship as usual, not- 
withstanding his letter in Tue Lancer, 
“*which upon his b was intended for my 
journal, and sent elsewhere contrary to his 
wish and consent.” 1 coolly informed him, 
that 1 had endeavoured to refute his state- 
ments in my next Number, chiefly from his 
own works, The journal appears, and then 
he writes the note dated ist instant, inform- 
ing me that our acquaintance had ceased, 
though I had considered it at an end on de- 
clining to answer his letter received several 
days previously ; and as this event is of such 
great public importance, he has recorded it 
an your pages. 

n the last Number of the Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Dr. Smith is retuted by 
himself ; and there I have defied him, and 1 
now repeat the challenge, to cite one author 
out of ten thousand on forensic medicine, 
who supports the doctrines he defends 
in his first letter; and I repeat the ques- 
tion | asked him at parting, ** Does he se- 
riously believe there is one eminent phy- 
sician or surgeon in this empire who agrees 
with him in opinion!” Like all defeated 
disputants, he has the usual recourse to the 
argumentum ad hominem, and not ad rera; 
but this kind of logic is long since exploded. 
1 now call upon him to confute my argu- 
ments against his heterodox doctrives, 
either in my journal or in yours. 

M. Ryan, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Lonuon, 


Hatton Garden, Oct, 11th, 1830, 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 


To the Editor of Tur Laxcer. 


Sin,—In your Number of this evening) 


(October 9h), I reud a notice relative to 
the Westminster Hospital special geveral 
meeting of the 6th instaut, in which you 
apply the term ** jobbers” to one of the 


parties, and threaten or rather promise 7 


publish two or three documents that will, 
you expect, upset all their supposed machi- 
nations, Now ‘* jobbers” is, whether 
justly or not applied, a very offensive term, 
and if not justly applied, is further calum- 
nious and unwarrantable ; I caunot, there- 
fore, avoid entering my protest against the 
use of such injurious language in the 
of your powerful periodical, as I believe you 
have ignorantly applied it to gentlemen who 
constitute the majority, as the event will 
prove to you, “* of the intelligent aud inde- 
pencen tgovernors;” gentlemen who, as you 
humanely hope, * will not fail to perform 
their duty to the subscribers and afflicted 
Standing ona very high eminence 
in the field of medical politics, and having 
your attention divided amongst multifarious 
avocations, it is not probable that you can 
inform yourself accurately on a great — 
of circumstances and transactions, whi 
would naturally furaish matter for the criti- 
cal pen of the editor of Tue Lancer ; and it 
is quite impossible that your information in 
ous instances on interesting questions, 
can be derived from personal observation or 
inquiry ; and I am not more fully satisfied of 
the truth of the general position just stated, 
than I am of that of the particular fact—that 
with regard tu the views and proceedings of 
the influential party of the trustees of the 
Westminster Hospital, you have been gross- 
ly misinformed, It is with this conviction 
that I call on you, as in one sense a trustee 
of the interests of *‘ the subscribers and of 
the afflicted poor,” to suspend your judg- 
ment, or at any rate to hold your columns 
open with ‘ equal and indifferent justice to 
all parties.” 1t is my intention, with your 
permission, again to address the public on 
this subject, after I shall have r the do- 
cuments of which you promise me the peru- 
sal in your next Number, Meanwhile I 
respectiully request that you will insert 
this in your next Number, and that you 
will believe me to be a sincere yfriend to 
publicity, and a friend, as well as subscriber, 


to Tue Lancer. 
c. R. M. 8, 
October 9th, 1850. 


DERBYSHIRE INFIRMARY. 


CASE OF ELLEN COPE. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—In offering a few observations on 
acase, the report of which is contuined in 
your last Number under the head of ** Derby 
lufirmary,” 1 beg to state that I had an op- 
portunity of seeing the patient daily, from 


the time of her admission to her death; and. 
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as the minutes of the case, and post-mortem 
appearances, were recorded without any 
view to their being rendered thus public, I 
transcribe them from my case-book as they 
there stand ; in order that they may not be 
regarded as “* cooked up for Tur Lancer,” 
or biassed in their details by a partiality 
which might lessen their claims to fidelity. 


Case. 

Ellen Cope, wtat. 45, admitted Sept. 14, 
1830, bas a larze and defined tumour in the 
abdomen, the upper and right side of which 
is hard and irregular ; single woman ; bas 
menstruated regularly ; general health does 
not appear much affected; says that she 
first perceived the swelling about two years 
ago, which bas now attained an enormous 
size, giving to the abdomen the appearance 
of that of a woman fur advanced in preg- 
nancy: has a large bronchocele, which has 
been forming for the last four years. 

Hab. pil. hydrarg. c. rheo, ij, 0.0. 

Common diet. 

17. Ordered to rub in the unguentum 
— potasse every night over the 
abdomen. 

21. Has slight headach, apparently from 
indigestion. 

22. Headach better ; pergat. 

24. Was attacked this morning with an 
epileptic fit, which recurred whilst I was in 
the hospital ; this attack was preceded by 
acute pain in the back, and sickness ; pulse 
slow and feeble; tongue clean, but the 
breath is offensive ; never had any-thing of 
the kind before. Discontinue the ointment. 

25. Had a fit this morving ; symptoms as 
yesterday. 

26. After another epileptic attack she 
died rather suddenly. 

Autopsy, twelve hours after death. 

Head.—There isa slight effusion of trans- 
parent fluid between the arachnoid and pia 
mater; about half wn ounce of similar fluid, 
contained in the cavity of the arachnoid, 
collected towards the base of the skull ; no 
thickening of the arachnoid tunic, or deposite 
upon its surface ; on lowering the head, a 
small quantity of serous liquid escaped from 
the spinal canal; about a tea-spoonful was 
found in the ventricles. 

Thorax.—The lungs were generally of a 
dark-colour, and excessively gorged with 
blood; on cutting into their substance a 
quantity of frothy fluid escaped, with which 
the bronchi appeared filled, and which flow- 
ed copiously from the mouth. The left lung 
appeared in some parts impervious to air 

excessive congestion; the heart and 
large arteries were healthy; the venous 
side of the circulation was generally loaded 
with dark-coloured blood, of which a con- 
siderable quantity was coutained in all the 
cavities of the heart. 


Abdomen.—The stomach appeared, exter- 
nally, healthy, but, on opening it, the mu- 
cous coat was found very red, especially 
towards the cardiac extremity, and the villi 
generally minutely injected. The other vis- 
cera were apparently healthy. Attached 
to the uterus was am enormous tumour 
about two feet in circumference, rising into 
the abdomen, and occupying the situation 
of the womb during the latter months of 
gestation; two other tumours similar in 
texture, but not larger than a walnut, pro- 
jected into the uterine cavity, covered only 
by its lining membrane. tumours 
were formed in the substance of the walls of 
the uterus, which were expanded over the 
larger one for some distance unaltered iu 
texture, but became gradually attenuated, 
80 as not to be distinguished from the peri- 
toneum, which likewise invested it. In 
structure these tumours very nearly resem- 
bled cow’s udder, having all the characters 
of the mammary sarcoma of Abernethy. 
The ovaries were healthy, but the two 
layers of peritoneum forming their broad 
ligaments were separated by a small quan- 
tity of clear fluid. 

Such, Sir, is the case, and such the post- 
mortem appearances, which seemed to 
Philanthropist sufficiently important to de- 
mand that the treatment adopted should be 
submitted to a coroner’s jury as one in 
which the patient had been labouring under 
intense inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach, without its having 
been detected by her medical attendant ; 
but I would just hint, that had Philanthro- 
pist known a little more about the appear- 
ances frequently presented by that organ, 
it would have saved him and some other 
literati of Derby much uneasiness, to which 
their anxious care for the welfare of the pa- 
tients in the Derby Infirmary has, no doubt, 
given rise. 

To remove therefore the impression, that 
wherever a ‘ crimson stomach” is found, 
acute inflammation of that viscus has ne- 
cessarily been the cause of death, even 
where a succession of epileptic fits had oc- 
curred prior to the decease of the patient, 
{ will briefly refer to one or two authors 
from whom it may be learned that this is 
not the first case in which the stomach has 
been found of a crimson tint, without such 
a state being indicated during life; but, 
first, 1 will say a few words upon the lumi- 
nous report whic has called for these re- 
marks. As a sp cimen of the candour of 
this gentleman, 11 is only necessary to point 
out that the fits, the immediate cause of the 
woman's death, are not mentioned! In proof 
of his veracity, | would remark that the 
statement that the woman ‘* was extremely 
sick for a day or two before her death, in 


short, that nothing would stay upon her 


1 
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»” ia false. She stated to me as the| . 


cause of her fits (and certainly with much 

ings, w “ very heavy upon 

her stomach,” nor did she ever complain of 

is pain or tendency on pressure 
ing applied over the abdomen. 

| now proceed to the questions : 

ed by this reporter for elucidation :—What 

caused the inflammation, and why were no 

remedies used to subdue it? ‘The inflam- 

mation, or rather the suspicion of inflamma- 

tion, arose in the ignorance of Philanthro- 

, and means were no! used to combat it, 

it bad no other existence. Iu con- 

clusion, for the benefit of Philanthropist in 

ticular, and of the governors of our In- 

in general, | will refer to authors 

from whom some remarks on this important 

subject may be extracted. In Boyer's Traité 

d Anatomie, we find the following salu- 

i nombre de vais- 


In the ** Medico ChirurgicaT Transac- 
tions,” vol.iy, we find twenty suc- 
cessive post-obit examinations of patients 


dying in the London Hospital between the 
ist of April, 1813, and the ¢7th of May in 


the same year, in which the mucous mem- 
branes of the stomachs were found in all 
atates of vascularity, from the rosy tint 
(given by Bichet end Cloquet as the most 
Datural appearance) to shades of scorlet aud 
even crimson, without such a state being af 
by symptoms during life; in 

is valuable paper, written by Dr. Yelloly, 
the result of that gentleman's observations 
is stated as follows In the villous coat 
of the stomach, appearances of vascular ful- 
ness, whether florid or dark-coloured, in dis- 
tinct vessels, or in extravasation of various 
sizes, are not to be regarded as unequivocal 
marks of disease ; they occur in every va- 
riety of degree and racter, under every 
circumstance of previous indisposition, and 
in situations where the most healthy aspect 
of the organ might be fairly expected. It 
would be useless to multiply authorities. 1 
refer to the book last quoted for full in: 


MR, WALFORD AND TIE PUPILS OF THE 
LONDON NOSPITAL. 


to any uk, aed making 
y 

meals, doth se cool their Diced, that they tell fate a 
kind of male green sickness; and then, when 
marry, they ‘et wenches: they are generally 

and cow: "—SHAKSPBARE. 


To the Editor of Tuk Lanes, 


Sin,—I was advised to forbear acknow- 
ledging the favour of the Whitechapel mani- 
festo, on the nds of the insignificance of 
the declarants, and the hel of their 
idol, ** What must the priests be where 
the god is a monkey?’ was the traveller's 
reply to a question after the tythe legion of 
a Pagan people, 1 should certainly adopt 
the advice, were it not for some peculiarities 
in a letter from the innocents of White- 
chapel. 

In the letter which provoked the wrath 
of the “ harmless little men,” I made 
honourable mention of Sir W. Blizard ; bim 
did I blaspheme, as well wee Mr. 
Headington: why, therefore, did they not 
defend the knight as well as the squire? I 
can solve the problem. Of the eight-and- 
thirty, whe have so handsomely Mr. 
Headington’s business, and set bim up with 
a character, a few will present themselves 
for examination during the presi of 
the ob t of their lick-opittle edule 
and, s some trembling idiot break 
down, does he not hope that the remem- 
brance of his servility will stand him ia 
good stead? Of course he does, : 

I perfectly agree with the thirty-and- 
eight, that no man has aright to defame the 

haracter of another, because be differs in 
opiuion ; and I ask these discernivg youths, 
if there is no difference between the record 


formation on the point under considera: |i 


tion, and merely hint that the ‘ crimson 
stomach” is not ‘* put ander the sod” as 


Philanthropist asserts, but still remains a) 


monument of his iguorance, better worthy of 
being concealed by silence, than of standing 
emblazoned oo the pages of your exten- 
sively circulated Jouraal.—l am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

T. R. Jones, 


Derby, Oct, 5, 1830, 


@ member of a body w 
ever been opposed to the beat interests of 
the and humanity ; whose laws. 
are dictates of @ sardid love of gain; 
aud whose gains are the fruits of the most 


principled rapacty. 
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selves with piously wishing thet every man 
may possess, at vinety-two, the ‘ mind and 
intellect” of thet atrabilious examiner. The 
wish is a good one, but, considering the 
wisdom of the eight-and-thirty, 1 marvel 
much the they did vot wish every member 
of that on the knight’s ‘ soundness 
of mind and intellect’’ during the whole of 
their natural lives, The ‘‘ soundness of 
mind end intellect” of the thirty-and-eight, 
even Sir William need pot envy. Isa wish 
for the mental prostration of their fellow 


acetate of lead, es a lotion, was approved 
and depreciated ; quinine and sherry were 
extolled and censured ; and after many other 
plans had been declared both successful and 
injurious, as circumstances seemed to ware 
rant, tartarised antimony, and antimony al- 
ternated with the liquor potasse, were 
finally referred to as very advantageous and 
rational modes of subduing the disorder, 

A letter was afterwards read from Mr, 
Samuel Miles, of Runcorn, in Cheshire, on 
the subject of a new belt for the suppression 


creatures all the sympathy they can bestow | of uterine hemorrhage; the letter was ad- 


on the sorrows of Sir William? Isa wish 
that every man of ninety-two may be so weak 
as Sir William, all the pity they can bestow 
on apoor old man? I am ashamed of them. 
Even Sir Williams, were be young enough, 
would blush for his apologists. They affirm 
that they would not be ashamed to advocate 
& medical coroner; perhaps not, for as they 
are not ashamed of ves, it is very 
clear they could not be ashamed of any- 
thing, Why do they not say, that like 
their master they would be to sup- 
port oue ? 


They are not happy in their tail piece, 
Were it not better to adopt an alteration, 
and, instead of tacking it to Sir William, 
apply it to themselves? For instence,— 

“Ifsuch the morn, bow dull the eve must be.” 

T am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
W. Avevsros Watronn, 

October 9th, 1830, 


LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
October, 1830. 


TREATMENT OF ERYSIPBLAS,—SUPPRESSION 
OF UTERINE HAEMORRHAGE. 

Turis Society resumed its sittings on the 
last Monday in September, but so quietly, 
that we were not, at the time, aware they 
hed again commenced, O ing this 


be @ contiguation of that with which the 
meeting on the previous evening had closed, 
when a cage of erysipelas of the face was 
read, in which puncturing, with the exbi- 
bition of opium and ammonia, had produced 
a fav result, Some of the gentlemen 
then present had given their testimony in 
favour of, and some against, the practice of 
making punctures; and according to their 
several views of the exciting cause of ery- 
sipelas, & variety of treatment was recom- 
mended, Many of the members now detailed 
pw Wweatment which their experience had 

termined to be successful, and this, as com- 


monly happens, was very various, Opium 
qed 


dressed to Dr. Merriman, by whom it was laid 
before the Suciety, together with the appa- 
ratus to which it referred. Mr. Miles stated, 
that he was @ pupil of Dr, Merriman ia 1837, 
and communicated his design to the Doctor 
asa mark of bis regard. The letter briefly. 
stated, that it had been the writer's lot to 
see so many fatal cases of uterine hemor- 
rhage, that he had turned his attention to 
the best mode of arresting it. External and 
equal pressure appearing to be the most 
rational, though but ill effected by the em- 
ployment of books, towels, pillows, and the 
hands, he had designed the t instra- 
ment, which he to distinguish ag 
“Miles’s uterine tourniquet.” It consisted of 
a belt nine or ten inches broad, to be fastened 
round the bips with straps and buckles, per- 
mitting pressure to be made on the abdomen 
by means of a circular plate, also nine or ten 
inches in diameter, covered with leather, 
over the centre of which were a brass frame 
and screw, permitting the piessure to be 
increased or diminished at pleasure, The 
apparatus might be regarded as a cammon 
tourniquet on an extended scale, 

Dr, Meartman, on being asked for his 
of efficacy, that he hed 
only opportunity of placing it on 
his own body, which, however, hed enabled 
him to ascertain, that it was capable of ex- 
erting great pressure, but whether sufficient 
to restrain uterine hemorrhage or not, he 
could. not tell ; uterus 
were empty, pressure either by that or any 
other meany could be of no use, There 
was, he thought, one essential objection to 
the instrument; if the hamorrbage began 
betore the bandage was resorted to, the 
attempt to place it on the patiest would 
very probably do more harm than the good 
which could afterwards result from its use. 
It would not be easy to put it on and buckle 
the straps without raising the woman, a 
very daugerous proceeding at the best, The 
only case in which it could be useful would 
be where it could be known beforehand that. 
the patient was livble to profuse hamor- 
rhage in child-bed, To any female of that 
kind it would be serviceable. 

It was objected by Mr, 
the com ng pad did got descend 
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ciently below the level of the circumscribing 
belt to make the pressure effective on the 
uterus, as at present the strain would be 
almost equally made ou the bones of the pel- 
vis. Mr. Kingdon mentioned a belt made by 
some poor woman, which was worn before 
delivery, and effectively tightened imme- 
diately after by strings, attached for that 
purpose. Dr. Buiexe bore testimony to its 
advantages. Mr. Denvy considered that 
Mr. Miles’ instrument, by compressing the 
uterus between the pad and the promontory 
of the sacrum, would prevent, and not 
assist, the action of its muscles. The sub- 
ject led to a discussion of the merits of the 
various modes in use for suppressing hemor- 
rhage of the uterus. Dr. Blicke thought 
plugging of the uterus and vagina the most 
effectual; Mr. Browne extolled the cold 
affusion ; Mr. Sheariey, the acetate of lead ; 
Mr. Waller, bandaging, if it were only for 
the comfort it afforded ; and Dr. Walshman, 
the insertion into the uterus of a sponge and 
tape, after clearing out all coagula, keeping 
the sponge in the uterus three or four days. 


LAWS RELATING TO THE PROFES- 
SION OF MEDICINE. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


Sir,—Permit me, through your medium, 
to draw the attention of the profession to a 
subject of the greatest importance: it has 
been frequently stated, and is pretty geue- 
tally believed, that the Royal College of 
Surgeons has no power to hinder any indi- 
vidual from practising for his own benefit ; 
this however is erroneous; and to prove 
this I will quote a passage from a work just 
published, and which should be in the posses- 
sion of every medical man.* It is from Mr. 
Willcock's truly valuable treatise on ‘ The 
Laws relating to the Medical Profession,” 
a ; and at page 82, sect 11, is the follow- 

** Every person, except a physician, how- 
ever learned or skilful he may bé, is liable 
to a penalty of 5i. for every time wherein he 
may practise surgery within the cities of 
London or Westmiuster, or within seven 
miles of London, for his private lucre or 
profit, before he has been admitted to prac- 
tise hy the College of Surgeons; one half of 
this penalty is given to the king, and the 
other to the public use of the commonalty 
or society ; aud the masters or governors for 
the time being are empowered to recover 


* Vide Charter, 15 Aug. 5 Car, 1, clause 9, in- 
serted in the same work, p. 181, 


the same by action in any court held within 
the city of London.” “ 1 am not aware,” ob- 
serves Mr. Willicock, that any proceed. 
ings have ever been instituted under thi 
clause of the charter of Charles the First, 
which is, by way of reference, incorporated 
in the act 18 Geo. LL. c. 15, by section 8.+ 
And there may be some doubt whether, not- 
withstanding the words of that section, such 
penalty can be recovered in any manner, 
except by an action in @ court of record, or 
other public court of the country; for al- 
though the charter proposes to give the cor- 
poration the power of distress, such power 
cannot be exercised without making the 
College both judge and party, and giving 
some, or the whole, of the members of it, 
authority to hear and decide in their own 
cause, which neither the charter nor the 
statute pretends to give them, and which 
Lord Holt bas said the Legislature cannot 
give.” 

Every person, except a physician, how- 
ever competent he may be, is liable to the 
penalty of five pounds for every month 
during which he may continue to i 
surgery in any part of England, except Lon- 
don and Westminster, and seven miles 
around the former city, unless he has been 
admitted by the College of Surgeons, or ap- 
proved of by the ordimary, or, in his ab- 
sence, by the vicar-general of his diocese, 
and the other appointed persons by 3 H., 8. 
c. 11. The proceedings under this act 
against a person practising surgery are 
similar to those which may be instituted by 
@ common informer against an unqualified 
physician.” 

This being the case, and froma 
of the act of 18 Geo. II. c. 15, and of the 
charter of the 22d of March, 40 Geo. IIL., 
I find the above, together with divers other 
privileges, confirmed in the most positive 
manner; and although the president and 
council of the Royal College of Surgeons 
have not yet thought proper to put these pe- 
nalties into force (which in the case of some 
empirics that could be named they ought), 
yet I, as an humble member of the pro- 
fession, consider it to be my duty to give 
this information, and thus afford those lia- 
bie to the penalties, the power of avoiding 
any actions which, from this work, it ap- 
pears the College has the power of insti- 
tuting against them, And thus let the old 
adage be borne in mind, that *‘ a preventive 
is better than a@ cure.” And 1 would 
strougly advise every professional man to 
peruse the work in question, as it contains 
much judicious advice, combined with a 
mass of valuable medico-legal information, 
Lhave to apologize for the length of this 
letter, but the subject would not admit of 


+ Ibid. p. 186, 
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We shall say a few words on the work of 
Mr. Willcock in our next Number. Medi- 
cal law is now the universal topic. It is an 
error, however, to suppose that the College 
of Surgeons has the power to prevent un- 
qualified persons from practising surgery. 
The Corporation of Surgeons, which existed 
under the act of 18 Geo. II., expired, or 
was dissolved, about 1790. The present 
College of Surgeons, therefore, is, compa- 
ratively speaking, a new institution, and 
was founded under the charter granted by 
George III. That charter, as it has not 
been confirmed by Act of Parliament, could 
not confer upon the members of the Council 
the privileges that were enjoyed by the 
Corporation under the Act of Geo. II. If 


the College of Surgeons possess the powers 
which Mr. Willcock the barister has con- 
ceded to them, why did the Council apply 
for a protecting Act of Parliament ia the 
year 1816? The College took the best ad- 
vice on the subject. It was well understood 


that it had not the power to prevent the in- 
trusion amongst the public of unqualified 
surgeons ; therefore it was anxious to obtain 
an act from the Legislature which should 
compel all persons whowere about to practise 
surgery, to purchase a diploma from the 
College. Lord Gifford, the then attorney- 
general, and the present Lord Chancellor, 
the then solicitor-general, both stated as their 
decided opinion, that the College had no 
power over unqualified practitioners. Hence 
the application to Parliament ; but the Le- 
gislature having, in 1815, been nauseated 
by the Apothecaries’ Company, the members 
of the House of Commons, persons not pos- 
sessing the most sound coustitutions in the 
world, could not find stomachs for any more 
physic. The job therefore was rejected, 
and principally through the exertions of Sir 
Robert, at that time Mr., Prel. We want 
one, general, comprehensive law, which 
can be easily obtained if the members ot 
the profession will only exert themselves in 
@ proper way. We shall endeavour to assist 
forthwith in the goodly underiaking. 
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Urown a further inspection, we are not 
inclined to give publicity to the documents 
referred to in our last number, concerning 
the affairs of the Westminster 
because they are of a nature to place the 
question npon too narrow a basis, and be- 
cause they involve many private matters 
which ought not to be introduced in the dis- 
cussiva of an important public question, 

A Correspondent, whose letter we insert 
at page 108, takes exception to the term 
*« jobbers,”” which we applied to the pro- 
moters of the scheme for rebuilding the 
hospital at Charing Cross. The expression 
is certainly a harsh one, and the more so 
because it is felt to be appropriate by the 
persons for whom it was intended. At the 
same time we are most willing to confess 
that it would be scandalous if we were to 
insinuate, even for an instant, that the 
whole party of Trustees, who advocate the 
removal of the hospital from its present site, 
are influenced by any motive other than a 
most ardent desire to uphold the best inte- 
ests ofthecharity. Itis not right to impute 
improper intentions to any governor who 
may support the proposition for removing the 
hospital to Charing Cross, even if it should 
be demonstrable that his own private inter- 
ests would be materially benefited thereby. 
Neither is such evidence conclusive that 
the undertaking would be detrimental to the 
poor, prejudicial to the public interests, ot 
unjust towards the founders of the hospital. 
The reasons that are advanced on both sides 
of the question should be carefully consider- 
ed, and imputations upon motives ought to 
be studiously avoided ; but an opinion deli- 
vered on either side of the question, if un- 
supported by argument, should not have 
greater weight in deciding the question, 
than amere silent vote. What, then, are 
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i curtailment, and trusting to your kindnes to i 
admit this in your Journal, 
I remain yours obediently, 
this H. W. Dewuvasr, Surg. 
irst, Grosvenor Terrace, Oct. 1830. 
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i) PROPOSED REMOVAL OF 


the alleged reasons for rebuilding the hospi- 
tal at a distant plece? They are all com- 
prebended in two brief propositions :— 
ist. That the removal of the building 
’ from its pregent situation to Charing Cross, 
would lead to an increase in the amount of 
subscription, and, therefore, the hospital 
would be enabled to accommodate a larger 
number of patients ; and,— 

@ndly, That the removal is likely to be 
attended by a very considerable increase iv 
the number of medical students. 

A very few words will be sufficient to 
show, that the arguments in support of this 
last proposition, if they have any weight at 
all, press decidedly against the project- 
ed removal; for the scheme contemplates 
neither more nor less than the conversion 
of a Hospital, established in Westminster 
for the benefit of the poor in its immediate 
vicinity, into a medical school in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross, for the benefit of 
the medical officers. The treasury of the hos- 
pital possesses 74,0001. of funded property. 
Now we ask,— Was this money bequeathed 
to the necessitous sick poor, or to the projec- 
tors of a medical school? As no one will 
have the | ity to contend that the terms 
of any one of the bequests refer, in the 
most distant manner, to the latter undertak- 
ing, the appropriation of even five pounds 
of the hospital funds to such a purpose, would 
be a precedent of most dangerous tendency, 
—would be such an outrageous perversion 
of the intentions of the benevolent donors, 
that it might not only prove destructive to 
the existing property of the charity, but 

might prevent all future subscriptions, by 
Causing a just apprehension of a want of dis- 
cretion and capacity in the trustees. 

From the whole tenor of the discussions 
which have taken place in this Journal upon 
the subjects of hospital discipline aud medi- 
cal education, we hope it will he admitted 

that we have not, on any one occasion, been 
unmind{ul of the interests of medical stu- 
dents; but we have never yet been enabled 


‘WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


to discover io what mavner the patients of 
a hospital are immediately benefited by the 
bustle and confusion constantly created in 
the wards by the presence of large crowds 
of young gentlemen, whilst the pupils them- 
selves, thus collected by the monopolizing 
and mercenary by-laws of our colleges and 
medical companies, are utterly incapable 
of acquiring that information of which they 
are so anxiously in search, and for which 
they so dearly pay. The governors, there- 
fore, have little reason for believing that 
the unfortunate patients will be benefited 
by converting their hospital into a ‘* large” 
medical school, and even the medical offi- 
cers themselves must admit, if they speak 
truly, that, with regard to affording ade- 
quate clinical instruction to the student, the 
pupils of the Westminster are already suffi- 
ciently numerous ; for it were idle and mon- 
strous to suppose that a hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred gentlemen, can approach 
near enough to the bed of a patient to hear 
either questions or answers, or even to ob- 
tain, in the majority of instances, a glimpse 
of the characters of the disease under treat- 
ment, Hence, if the medical officers were 
men of talent, regular in their attendance, 
and punctual in the delivery of judicious com- 
mentaries, on the diseases and their treate 
ment, the /estminster, from the very cir- 
cumstance of its having only such a number 
of pupils as are enabled to see the sick, to 
hear the lecturer, and observe the effects of 
the remedies given to each patient without 
obstruction or molestation, it might be es- 
teemed the best, the most efficient, hospital 
for clinical instruction in this metropolis, 
Enough has been advanced, then, to demon- 
strate that the interests of the public, as 
connected with the education of medical 
students, and the comfort of the unfortunate 
patients, as affected by the inconveniences 
arisivug from a large medical school, loudly 
demand that the hospital should be re- 
erected in its present situation, 

The arguments by which it is endeavour- 
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ed to maintain the first proposition, sre 
equally us unsubstantial and baseless as 
were those advanced to support the second. 
It is conjectured by the “ removal” party, 
that if the hospital be removed from its 
present “‘ obscure” neighbourhood, it will be 
more liberally supported, and, consequently, 
that it will be enabled to relieve a numerous 
assemblage of patients. Obscure neighbour- 


hood! ‘Why it is situated in the high road 


from the western part of the county—from 
Chelsea, Putney, Hampton, Hammersmith, 
Kensington, and Knightsbridge !—Why it 
is sitaated in the high road from Hyde Park 
Cornet to the Houses of Parliament, to the 
Abbey and the Courts of Law !—Why this 
** obscure ” hospital in an “ obscure neigh- 
bourhood,”” is within a hundred and fifty 
yards of the King’s Palace, upon which a 
million of money hes just been expended. 
In this situation, according to the annual 
reports of the governors, according to the 
yearly gratulatory addresses of some of those 
very gentlemen who are now so boisterous 
in their demands for a removal, it has exist- 
ed and flourished one hundred and eleven 
years; it bas relieved opwards of two hun- 
dred thousand diseased poor persons ; it has 
accumulated seventy-four thousand pounds 
of funded property, and there are tweaty 
thousand pounds which have been liberally 
subscribed by the public for rebuilding the 
hospital. In the same reports it has been in- 
variably alleged that, in the management of 
the funds of the charity, there has been no 
jobbing, no peculation, that the patients 
bave been most scientifically and liberally 
treated, and, in a word, that there has not 
been a better conducted hospital in London. 
Under these circumstances it really would 
appear that none but the ignorant or the de- 
signing would hazard the welfare of the 
poor, by demanding for this institution a new 
situation. But, it is contended, that were 
it erected at Charing Cross, it would be 
enabled to support double the number of 


patients. Fudge! ‘he persons who urge 


this argument must be short-sighted indeed, 
or they would perceive that it goes to sup- 
port the erection of the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital, an undertaking for which a fund of ten 
thousand pounds is already colleeted, and not 
to prove a necessity for the removal of the 
Westminster. Large hospitals, it is well 
known from painful experience, are advan- 
tageous, comparatively, neither to patients 
nor to pupils, The talked of “ junetion,’’ 
therefore, between the two institutions is, 
we trust, a mere idle rumour: Charing 
Cross doubtless will have its hospital without 
the removal of the Westminster, and as it 
is a spot whereon no hospital has stood for 
so many centuries, why has it become neces+ 
sary that two should be erected there all at 
once? In truth, any hospital is less required 
there now than it was some few years since, 
as the foul courts and alleys have been all 
swept away in effecting those splendid im- 
provements, which are every-where observ- 
able in that neighbourhood, The West- 
minster Hospital at present stands upon 
its own efreehold; but, if erected at Char- 
ring Cross, it will incur a ground-rent, 
we hear, of eight hundred pounds per 
annum! {s this just? It it politic, thas 
to swallow up four-fifths of the present 

annual contributions in rent, when the 

whole might be reserved, and employ- 

ed in adding to the comforts of the 

afflicted patients? The hospital can be 
erected upon its own ground, in a situation 
that will prove far less noisy than near 
Chandos Street; and, as to salubrity, 
there is no comparison between the two 
places, for it is now at the very border of 
the Park, The medical officers have never 
yet complained to the public, that erysipe- 
jas, hospital gangrene, and hospital fever, 
are common in the wards of the “ old West- 
minster.” It has spread no contagious dis- 
eases in the neighbourhood, and these cir- 
cumstances afford strong grounds for be- 
lieving, that as far as pure air is to be ob- 
tained in this metropolis, there is no hospi- 
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tal in London more fortunately circum- 
stanced. 

From the considerations which we bave 
here briefly enumerated, we confidently 
hope and expect, that the governors will 
faithfully discharge their duty to the poor, 
the public, and the profession, by re-erect- 
ing the hospital upon the freebold estate, 
which they hold in trust for the benefit of 


INQUEST AT HAMPTON. 

Mr. Jewsr has addressed a note to us 
in which he denies that he approves of the 
employment of considerable force in the 
practice of midwifery. Mr. Jewel will 
excuse us for inviting his attention to the 


and mystery of writing a book. Throughout 
its one hundred and eight pages we are pre- 
pared to prove that the author can only lay 
claim to two idess peculiar to himself; the 
first of which is, that local irritation, deter- 
mination, or inflammation, is the immediate 
exciting cause of leucorrhea; the second, 
that the application of the solution of nitrate 
of silver is a specific by which, under all its 
forms, it may invariably be cured. Withio 
this narrow space resides every merit of the 
treatise, notwithstanding all that bas been 
said and sung in its celebration; and even 
in these two points we have some reason to 
believe that priority of printing is “se utmost 
to which he can pretend, for we have long 
known the nitrate of silver to be used as an 
injection in this disease, and we also know 
that the exciting cause was ascribed to local 
irritation or inflammation, by a great num- 


following evidence* 

Ann Eximayn. Mr. Bowen used his in- 
struments with very great force; he put 
his back against the wall, and his feet) 
against the bed, and pulled with a napkin 
with all his force. Something then gave 
way ; the sound was like a bit of stick break- 
ing, and the witness saw a child's arm pull- 
ed off. 

Mary Extiot.—Mr. Bowen asked 
for the boot-hook, which be used, placing 
his feet against the bed, und pulling with 
violence. | saw him take off both arms; 
one he pulled off. 

Saran Cuirtmayx. When the arm came 
off, he had got a napkin round it, and was 
pulling very hard, and witness said, ‘‘ The 
Lord have mercy on us.” 

Grorce Jewet examined. Do you think 
that Mr. Bowen acted preperly in this case ? 
—I DO.” 

This is the way to strip evidence of its 


useless verbiage. 


Practical Observations on Leucorrhea, 
Fluor Albus, or ‘* Weakness,” with Cases 
illustrative of a new mode of Treatment. 
By Grorce Jewet, Surgeon, &c. Lon- 
don: Wilson. 1830. 8vo. pp. 108. 

Or all the “‘new” works it has ever been 

our melancholy duty to examine, this affords 

the most iustructive specimen of the craft 


* Lancer, Ne. 371, page 76. 


ber of practitioners, long before Mr. Jewel 
favoured the public with his views on the 
subject. Inexperienced authors will doubt- 
less imagine that out of such a meagre text 
it must have been difficult to construct a 
book of seemly dimensions, and certainly 
no little credit is due to the artist in the 
present instance, for the success with which 
he has spun out his grain of gold into a 
lengthened wire. We admit that even after 
an attentive perusal we are still ignorant of 
his method of amplification, the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of whieh are, a very bad 
style of composition, and numerous ill-di- 
gested opinions and statements, which it 
would not be very easy for the author to 


justify, were the critic to press him hard for’ 


his defence. 


On the source of the increased secretion 
Mr. Jewel's book affords no information de- 
rived from the author's own necrotomic in- 
spections, but he has contrived to perplex 
the subject a little by expressing the follow- 
ing opinion, which he presently disproves in 
a most satisfactory manner. “I belicve,” he 
saysat p. 9, “that the discharge seldom 
issues from the uterine cavity ;” while at p. 
39, we find him noticing the following im- 
portant data, from which we believe his 
first conclusion can scarcely be legitimately 
derived, ‘‘Here,” he proceeds, ** it may be 
necessary to state that M. Blattin examined 
the bodies of twenty-four females who died 
from excessive leucorrleal discharge, with 
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JEWEL ON GONORRH@A, 


a view of ascertaining the seat of the dis- 
ease. In nine of these cases, the morbid 
secretion was found to arise from the uterus, 
in thirteen from the neck of the ulerus and 
vagina, and in two from the fallopian tubes. 
At p. 34, Mr. Jewel alludes to M. Lisfranc’s 
operation of the removal of a part of the 
cervix uteri when affected with carcino- 
matous disease; he mentions the report 
communicated to the Academie Royale of 
forty cases of operation, three of which only 
terminated fatally ; yet a few lines further 
en he states, as an objection to excision, 
that “the operation gives a shock to the 
system sufficient in itself to destroy life.” 
In his enumeration of remedies, he omits 
the cubebs, which, by report at least, have 


been tried with great success in this disease ; | 


he also commits the pharmaceutical error of 
prescribing together the carbonate of potass 
and sulphate of magnesia, as the basis of 
an effervescing draught. We declare with 
regret, that, from all these circumstances we 
cannot recommend the book to the notice 
of the profession. As we have already stated, 
all that is valuable in it resides in so narrow 
a compass, that with the exception of a few 
illustrative cases, it would scarcely form an 
admissible article for any journal of re- 
pute. Ofthe practical value of the nitrate of 
silver, we can offer no opinion, and its utility 
can alone be proved by extensive clinical 
experiments, 

We are glad, however, that under the 
same cover, though not a part of his “ Prac- 
tical Observations on Leucorrhea,” Mr. 
Jewel has afforded us an opportunity for no- 
ticing him in a favourable manner. We 
allude to two cases of gonorrhea, with ex- 
cellent preliminary observations, which he 
has given in a brief appendix, and without 
subscribing our assent to his doctrines, we 
cheerfully subjoin the following abstract of 
his opinions on the possibility of secondary 
symptoms arising from gonorrhcea, and one 
of the cases treated by the injection of the 
nitrate of silver. 

“* There is one question which I conceive 
to be of infinite importance, and which is 
still considered by many to remain unde- 
cided, Can gonorrhea give rise to secon- 
dary symptoms? Whether gonorrhea and 
syphilis are two diseases widely distinct 
from each other, or one and the same, I 
have every reason to believe, from facts and 
observa 


tions, that secondary symptoms, such 


as papular eruptions, blotches, and sore 
throat, do occasionally appear after the for- 
mer disease, when it has been unusually 
severe or protracted, end especially when it 
occurred during utero-gestation. A modern 
writer* bas stated his belief, that as long as 
sound surfaces remain, to which the matter 
has been applied, no secondary symptom ofa 
specific character follows, that in fact no poi- 
son is formed. It would therefore appear, 
that in order to the production of secondary 
symptoms, the surface must be 
broken, or that there necessarily must exist a 
gonorrhea] sore or excoriation, in which case 
the matter would be absorbed into the sys- 
tem, Upon this point of the subject 1 would 
remark, that 1 have always been carefully 
minute in my inquiries into the history of 
such cases, and that in the majority I have 
not succeeded in ascertaining that a sore 
}had been detected at any period of the dis- 
ease, although the fact of the gonorrheal 
complaint had been most readily admitted. 
I have so often observed secondary symp- 
toms following gonorrhea in pregnant wo- 
men, that I have long since thrown aside all 
doubt upon the subject, and have for several 
years invariably had recourse to the altera- 
tive action of mercury, as in the exhibition 
of the hydr. cum creta, with a view of sus- 
pending the disease, and preventing secon- 
dary symptoms from taking place.” 

The annexed case of gonorrhen, “ cured” 
by the nitrate of silver, we think is highly 
deserving the attention of practical men. 


* Dec. 9. A, R., a poor woman, 25 years 
of age, states, that she has been infected 
with gonorrhea about three weeks, The 
vaginal secretion is highly acrid, and there 
is a glandular enlargement in the right 
groin. The lining membrane of the urethra 
is particularly sensible, and she complains 
of great soreness in the pudendum; bowels 
conlined. 

RK Infus. senna, 3988 ; 
Pulv. jalape, 
Potass. supertart. ; 
Syrup. zingib. 383s. M. ft. ‘mist. 
sumat partem quartem pro dosi. 

To take diluents plentifully, and to ab- 
stain from all stimulating food and drivks, 

11. Argent. nitrat. gr. xxiv ; 

Aq. distil. M. ft. Injectio 
ter in die utend. 

cum creta, gr. v. bis quo- 
tidie. 

14, The symptoms are relieved, oz 
the pain which is felt when the patient v 
her urine. 


Continwentur remedia. 
17. The vaginal discharge hes disappear- 
ed, but the local irritation continues, 


* Mr. Travers, 


q 
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entirely removed. 

These cases, which 1 have selected from 
others, merely fom their having been al- 
most the first of the kind of which I had 
taken notes, illustrate two practically im- 
portant points; first, that the nitrate of 
silver will prove a therapeutical agent of 

t value in the cure of gonorrhea in the 
} or and secondly, that it may be em- 
ployed with perfect safety and advantage, 
notwithstanding the presence of inflamma- 
tory symptoms.” 


INQUEST AT HAMPTON. 


“LETTER FROM SIR ANDREW HALLIDAY, 


To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 

Sra,—In the report which you have given 
in last week’s Lancer, of the evidence 
taken at the inquest at Hampton, on the 
4nd inst., there are two errors, which, though 

rhaps of little moment, I hope you will do 

me the favour to correct in your next 
number. 

First,— Mr. Bowen did not call upon me 
to explain the reports that were in circula- 
tion. He come accidentally into my room 
about half an hour after I had first heard of 
the revort from Mr. Sells of Kingston, I 
repeated to him (Mr. Bowen) the statement 
as made to me by Mr. Sells, and in the very 
words in which it had been made, and as he 
wnreservedly assured me that that statement 
was not true, | wrote the words down upon 
aslip of paper, told him the name of the 

from whom the report had come (a 
Bir. Russell of Hampton), and said he 
ought to go instantly and have it contra- 
dicted. My words were, ‘* Take this paper, 
and tell Mr. Russell that you have my au- 
thority for saying that he has been propa- 
gating this false report, which you can 
read to him.” So fully was | impressed 
from what Mr. Bowen said, that on meeting 
Mr. Sells about balf an hour afterwards | 
stopped him io the village of Hampton, and 
ina manner exclaimed, “ J am delighted to 
be able to assure you that the report you 
have heard about Mr. Bowen is ali ties!” 

Secondly,—that however the evidence may 
have been taken down, my answer to Mr. 
Guy’s first question was, that Mr. Bowen 


LETTERS FROM SIR A. HALLIDAY AND MR. JEWEL, 


had never told me that he had taken off the 
child's arms. Had Mr. Bowen been exem- 
ined, as I conceive he ought to have been, 
and as I fully expected he would have been 
(as he certainly was the only person that 
could give the coroner and jury any infor. 
mation), I should have had the i 
of making him explain the now apparent ia- 
consistency between my assertions in the 
first instance to Mr. Sells, and subsequently 
to Mr. George Taylor of Kingston ; and m 
reply to Mr. Guy’s first question as stated 
your report of the inquest. 

My own feelings would have induced me 
to have troubled you at much greater length 
on this unfortunate business, in which great 
efforts have been made to implicate me per- 
sonally ; but I cannot expect that your 
valuable pages are to be occupied with such 
private concerns, however important 
may be considered by, 

Sir, your vey faithful servant, 


nprew 
Hampton Conrt 


Oct. 13, 1830," 


LETTER FROM MR. JEWEL. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir,—My rise was not'a little excited, 
on perusing Tue Lancer of Seturday last, 
to find an article stating that I had given 
opinions favourable to the employment of 
great force in obstetric operations. I pre- 
sume that the statement originated in some 
misconception on the part of your reporter, 
as in the whole of my evidence upon 
occasion of the inquest at Hampton, not one 
word was said upon the subject. With a 
view of removing from the minds of the 
jury the unfavourable impression made by 
the manner in which the witness Ann Ellam 
detailed the particulars of the operation, I 
simply asked her whether she had ever be- 
fore been present at such a case, and whe- 
ther she was aware what degree of force was 
necessary upon such an occasion ; to which 
she replied in the negative. The principle 
so ably laid down by Dr. Davis with respect 
to the amount of force, and its being applied 
by degrees in the operations of midwilery, 
has appeared in almost every obstetric work 
from the first dawning of midwifery asa 
science, and I presume, in the present day, 
is strongly inculcated upon the mind of 
student by every teacher of midwifery in 
Europe. Your giving insertion to this let- 
ter in your next week's Lancer, will oblige, 


Your very obedient servant, 
Gro. Jewrt. 
24, Sackville Street, Piceadilly, 
Oct. 12th, 1850, 


¥ 
ah To increase the strength of the injection, 
es (nitrate of silver, gr. iv, ad §j aque.) 
‘iz Capiat mist. purg. ut antea. 
chy 23. Ln every respect much better. There 
“a4 voids her | 
ag = pain, To continue the injec-| 
‘There is atill herdnces in the grein, | 
bat, with this exception, the complaint is 
4 
Sir, 
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QUESTIONS TO MR. JEWBL, 


To the Editor of Tue Lawcer. 


Sin,—The Inquest held at Hampton be- 
fore a coroner who was miserably incompe- 
tent, because not en intelligent member of 
the medical profession, has suggested to me 
the following questions, which | trust you will 
give me permission, through the medium of 

ur most valuable publication, to put to 

r. Jewel, one of the medicul witnesses on 
that very me } ly 4 

I have the honour to be, like yourself, a 
friend to the cause of public justice, and 

Sir, your 
Constant Reaper. 


In the state of mutilation in which the | 
child was found upon inspection of the body | 
of the deceased Frances Clark, how could 
Mr. Jewel take upon him to say, that ‘ the | 
only part which could have been felt during 
the labour had been the cheek ?”’ 

Oo what principle does Mr. Jewel pre- 
sume the removal of the arms of the child, 
its mother having bad a full-sized pelvis, | 
and having previously given birth to living 
children at the full period of gestation, to 
have been “ perfectly justifiable ?”’ 

Where has Mr, Jewel seen the practice 
in cases of cheek presentation, of ‘‘ bring- 
ing down the breech with a blunt book !” 
Does he teach this practice in his lectures, 
or has he heard of any other teacher of mid- 
wifery, either in this country, or in any 
other, who has ever directed or adopted it? 
Will he also be kind enough to refer me to 
any authority for the practice of ‘* breaking 
the spine of the fetus with a boot-hook, or 
even with a common blunt hook,” ia cases 
of ntation of the cheek ? 

n any case of presentation of the arms, 
however large the child might be, is it usual, 
or has it ever been recommended by a com- 
petent authority, to remove such presenting 
arms, by wrenching, or even by the more 

operatioa of excision? If not, 
bow came Mr. Jewel to give his opinion on 


practitioner in the king- 
dom who would not have bad recourse to the 
Operation of cepbalotomy, or is there any 
teacher besides Mr. Jewel who could have 
approved of any other practice ? 

Having asserted on oath that 
ton practitioner had acted in this 
case, why did Mr, Jewel decline to answer 
the question, whether “ in the position in 
which he found the fetus, he himself would 
have pursued the same course ?” 

Did Mr. Jewel ever receive instructions 
in the art of midwifery? It he did, it may 
be useful to the students of the present 
to be made acquainted with the name of his 
teacher. If not, how could he dare to set 
up for a teacher himself ? 

It is in evidence, that the medical attend- 
ant on Frances Clark used very great force, 
** that he put his back against the wall, and 
his feet against the bed,” that ‘‘ something 
then gave way, that the sound was like « 
bit of stick breaking, and that both the 
witnesses saw a child's arm pulled off ;” 
does Mr, Jewel still persist that the medi- 
cal man who could do all this, was not to 
blame in the treatment he adopted? If not, 
he should forthwith publish an honest re- 
cantation of his error, as some small, but the 
ouly, compensation now in his power, to the 
cause of bumanity aad public justice, which 
he has so deeply injured. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


CLINICAL LECTURE 
DELIVERED BY 
De. ELLIOTSON, 
Oct. 11, 1830. 


PARALYSIS AGITANS. 
Genttemen,—The physician whose turn 


oath, that the Hampton praciitioner ** was in the hospital it is ou any weck to make a 
not to blame in the treatment he adopted?” | selection of the cases which ure admitted, 
If the head of the child had not engaged | generally takes under his own care those 
in, nor entered deeply into, the cavity of the which are acute, and having made choiee of 
pelvis at the commencement of the opera- |a sufficient number to fill the vacant beds in 
tion, what was there to prevent the attempt his own wards, distributes to the other phy- 
of effecting the delivery by turning, an ope- sicians the remaining cases, which are, 
ration which, Mr. Jewel should know, con- | the most part, chronic, though now and then, 
sists in the bringing down of the child's as you may suppose, an acute case 1s 
feet, and not the arms, as was practised in | amongst them. Of the medical patients ad- 
this unfortunate case! If, ou the other, mitted last Thursdey under myself, six 
hand, the head, cheek or face foremost, were men and six were women. A 
had got down into the pelvis, and there (in| the men is a case of shaking palsy, 
consequence of the incompetency of nature | another of palsy of the wrists arising from 
to effect its expulsion, or of art its safe deli-| lead; one of a very inn 
very with the forceps) had become strongly | plegic y, in which half nly only is 
and immoveably impacted, is there a com- aus athe number 
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of hours few days; one of 
palsy ; one of convulsions of the lower ex- 


tremities on an attempt at motion, a case of 


anasarca and diseased liver, and one of rheu- 
matism. Among the women is a case of hys- 
teria, syphilis, scalled head or porrigo, 
ehrouic inflammation of the stomach, tumour 
of the abdomen, and inflammation of the 
membranes of the spine. Of these I shall 
select one for your consideration this morn- 
ing, the case of shaking palsy, which, in 
medical language is called lysis agitans, 

The best sccount of this disease which | 
have seen, is one given by a general prac- 
titioner, now deceased, of the name of Par- 
kinson, a highly respectable man, who 
Wrote an essay upon the subject in 1817, 
from which | have derived nearly all I know 
upon the complaint. The subject of the 
present case is F——- E——, aman 
38, received into William’s Ward, No. 20. 
The disease, according to Mr. Parkinson, 
consists in motions, 
in more or fewer of t parts of the body 
which are naturally under the command of the 
will, with diminished muscular power ; and 
the tremulous motions occur in parts, which 
are not at the time in voluntary action, and 
even when they are supported. There is 
likewise a propensity to bend the head and 
trunk forwards, and a strong inclination, 
when walking, to commence arunning pace, 
into which pace the lower limbs frequently 


pass from the former, the individual appear- 
ing as though in great haste, and anxious to 
getonwards. At the same time, the senses 
and intellect are quite unimpaired. The 
words of Mr. Parkinson in describing this 
disease are, ‘‘ Involuntary tremulous mo- 
tion, with lessened muscular power in parts 


not in action and even supported, with a 
propensity to bend the trunk forward, and 
to pass from a walking to a running pace, 
the senses and intellect being uninjured.” 
Now this disease usually commences in 
some one part of the frame, as, for instance, 
in the head; but it more frequently begins 
in one hand, or in the arm; there it will 
sometimes remain for many months, and 
even for years, before it spreads, and per- 
haps it never spreads at all. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it increases in d and extent, and 
other parts become affected, until, at last, 
the whole body is in a constant shake. 
Though the tremulous motions in this dis- 
ease are involuntary, yet they may be 
checked by an effort of the will. The effort 
exerted, however, must be of a powerful 
nature, and then it will for a few moments 
stop the shaking. As the disease extends, 
first one extremity and then another be- 


comes affected, at length the head and trunk | relates 
‘bend 


forwards, the individual walks in some 
measure upon his toes, the motion of walking 
becomes gradually quickened, at last it is 


altogether lost, and the man 

gets into a trot, and has all the 

of a person in a most violent hurry. This 
change is owing to the disease being slight! 
under the will. The individual who 
afflicted, finds that a powerful exertion of 
the muscles will stop the tremors, and ag 
running requires more effort than walking, 
running answers better to control them; or 
we may say, that when he is walking, the 
same effort which he makes to check them, 
forces him to run, which state he continues, 
because he finds that he thus partly con- 
quers the tremulous motions,—that they do 
not so much get the better of him and im- 
pede him, The same effect is produced ia St, 
Vitus’s dance,—a powerful effort will some- 
times stop the convulsions for a moment. 
A curious circumstance observable in this 


aged | disease is, that if it happen to remit in 


one part of the frame, it soon increases 
in another. Thus if the leg shakes more, 
the arm may shake less ; and so remarkable 
is this, that if you take hold of the arm, for 
instance, and prevent it from sbaking, the 
leg will begin to tremble immediately ; if 
you steady one paft, the other is sure to 
shake more violently, or per begin to 
shake, though quiet previously. This alsois 
often observed in St. Vitus’s dance. It — 
times bh ns, that a change of posture wi 
arrest or uiiing in the part. The dis- 
ease agrees in another respect with chorea, 
or St. Vitus’s dance, that the shaking ceases 
during sleep, though when very strong in- 
deed, the shaking continues, whether the 
patient be asleep or awake,—a circum- 
stance also occurring in violent cases of 
chorea. 

In the usual progress of paralysis agitans, 
the voice is not affected until the muscles 
of the upper extremity and head have been 
so for a long time. At last, however, speech 
becomes involved, and the muscles employed 
in the acts of deglutition and mastication 
are affected, and speaking, chewing, and 
swallowing, are extremely difficult to be 
performed. By and by the urine and faces 

a involuntarily, general emaciation 
Seaene,aeties decay of the powers, and ulti- 
mately death. Such is the melancholy pro- 
gress of the disease when it continues to 
extend beyond the part originally affected, 
though frequently it does not increase at all. 
You may often see persons with the head 
constantly shaking, while no other part is 
affected, and in whom the disease has ex- 
isted to the same degree and extent for 
many years. Sometimes, also, you may 
observe persons, one of whose hands only is, 
for many years, agitated. Mr. Parkinson 
a curious case in which there was 
also hemiplegia, but one only of the two 
diseases was present at a time, for when the 

ia commenced in the agitated parts, 
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the shaking ceased ; and on the cessation of | tended by the following very curious result, 
the hemiplegia, the shaking recommenced. | Whenever the man attempts to speak, the 
This disease is to be carefully distin- tongue begins to quiver like the tongue of 
i from the tremulous motions with a serpent; presently a confused murmur is 
which drunkards are affected. It is entirely heard, and then suddenly he brings out his 
distinct from the effect produced by ha- | words with extreme rapidity; and such is 
bitual intoxication. You are well aware of the effort that he cannot stop himself, but 
the effects which spirituous and vinous! repeats the few last words again and again, 
liquors, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other nar- It isa phenomenon analogous to the running 
cotics, will produce when used in excess.| which occurs on the attempt to walk. He 
If the indulgence in any of these is habitual, | cannot ge the Jes at all, without a 
then the shaking is continuous, and it is | violent effort, an effort that his tongue 
only by discontinuing their use that the gets as it were into a run; the common ex- 
tremours cease. This trembling, too, will) pression of the tongue running, when we 
be produced temporarily by occasional strong describe a person who makes a good use of 
doses only. It generally, also, affects both it, is really epplicable to this patient, I 
hands, and is seen chietly when any effort is have written down in the case-book, “ Be- 
made by the individual ; if, for instance, a fore he can speak he makes a confused and 
pen is taken in the hand, a shaking comes | inarticulate murmur, and then speaks rapid- 
on the moment an attempt is made to write ; | ly, slurring his words together, and repeat- 
or if a cup or glass be lifted, the contents are | ing the last words several times. The effort 
spilled over. ‘The greater, too, the efiont| makes the tongue and right upper extremity 
which is made, the more excessive is the | shake violently.” He sleeps very well, his 
tremour that follows. But in paralysis agi-| appetite is good, and in all other respects, 
tans exactly the reverse of this isobservable,| except this shaking of the body, he is in 
for a strong effort will, for the time, over-|tolerable health. Sometimes after a 
come the disease. By this, and by the affec-| night's rest he does not shake at all for a 
tion occurring pretty equally in both hands,| few minutes after waking in the morning, 
you may distinguish nervous trembling from | but then it is not long before the trembling 
paralysis agitans. You are aware that|commences. Any excitement or attempt to 
strong passions, as fear and rage, will also,|do any thing at once, greatly increases the 
like strong tea, coffee, or tobacco, produce |tremours, but by a strong effort he can at 
a trembling, length arrest them for a few moments. The 
It does not appear that the disease of|only other symptom present is costiveness 
which [ am at present speaking, was well (he bas but two stools a week), and a pain 
characterised or distinguished before Mr.|in the head whenever he is anxious. 
Parkinson wrote on the subject. The pe-| With regard to the nature of the disease, 
culiar characters which mark the shaking of in many cases it depends, no doubt, on 
drunkards, as different from the diseases of | organic affection of some kind, Mr. Par- 
muscular agitation, had been pointed out/kinson gives a dissection after the disease, 
by Galen, and many others since his time,|in which the lingual and brachial nerves 
but paralysis agitans was not well defined! were found indurated, and the medulla ob- 
before the essay of Mr. Parkinson. Having! longata very firm. 
then described to you the usual course of} When patients get from bad to worse, and 
the disease, 1 shall revert to the particular) nothing whatever mukes an impression on 
case before us. the disease, it is impossible to avoid sup- 
The patient, F. E., is 38 years of age,| posing that an organic change has taken 
and has had the disease eighteen months. | place in the nerves of motion, the medulla 
He bas been accustomed to drink hard at) spinalis, or the medulla oblongata. In many 
different periods of his life. He is aschool-| cases the disease is controllable by art; it 
master by profession. It isthe right upper) ceases on active treatment. In young per- 
extremity which is now affected; but though | sons I have often seen it nek In such 
the right lower extremity is not in agita-| cases there has always been great costive- 
tion, it is occasionally retracted as he walks, ness, In old persons I have not remarked 
—experiences solitary catchings, though it| this, and the disease is most remediable 
does not shake. The disease began in the | in young persons, in whom it usually arises, 
head and tongue, but when the right upper|in all probability, from mere congestion or 
extremity was affected, it left the head.| inflammation, or some state of the nervous 
This peculiarity distinguishes the present! matter of a peculiar nature, not understood, 
case, that the tongue is one of the parts| but independent of organic change or inflam- 
that were first affected. In general this is| matory action. 
not the case, and the tongue is not affect-| As to the cause in this man, it is not very 
ed, after many other parts have suffered se-| certain. It appears that about two years 
verely. The head now shakes very slightly | ago he had a fall, by which his head was 
only. The affection of the tongue is at-| slightly contused ; but it is impossible to say 
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whether this has had 
the present disease. is circumstance is 
very likely to have bad some effect at a sub- 
sequent distant period; for it is quite sur- 


prising how often medical men see organic 


share in producing | 


camphor, and 


injury. I found, likewise, that in the Mid- 


diesex Hospital, stimulants were subse- 
quently allowed him; be had porter 
good nourishment, 


previous 


changes or chronic inflammation produced, cured 


and especially in the head, by a very little 
accident that bappened at a long period 
previously. Eighteen months 


informs me he was mercurial He has 


circumstance of the disease baving fullowed 


too, he, 


begun with the plan followed in St. George's, 
and after a full trial, and failure, bad 


a fall, I should be less sanguine io my prog- | me to follow up the latter plan, Among 


nosis, as chronic inflammation 
tion, or other changes of structure, may 
have been produced. 
- As regards the treatment ina case of this 
kind, if | ascertain that there is any inflam- 
state, or fullness of the bead, I em- 
ploy bleeding generally or locally, or both, 
getons, issues, moxas, and also purging and 
low diet, and mercury. If there is mere 


and indura- 


various remedies of the kind now spoken of, 
iron is one of the most powerful, and cer- 
tainly the safest. I have been more suc- 
cessful with this medicine than any other in 
nervous affections, and it is safer than 
arsenic, and does not irritate the stomach 
and bowels as arsenic and copper do ; it is 
pleasanter than nitrate of silver, for it occa- 
sions no risk of blackening the skin. I have 

dingly ordered two drachms of the 


fulness of habit, I should employ antiph| 
gistic measures. But if there is no reason 
to suppose that any fulness or inflammation 


subcarbonate of iron, to be taken three 
times. Le informs me be is alwoys better 


exists,—if the patient is not of a plethoric when stronger, and better with a certain 
habit, if no local pain or tenderness is felt, allowance of porter, and | believe him, both 
then remedies which exert a peculiar ac- | | the strengthening plan frequently 
tion on the nervous sys*em, different alto- does answer much better, and because he is 
gether from that of nurcotics, are the best | a respectable man, apparently very anxious 
means. Almost all nervous disorders what-| to get well. I need hardly say how neces- 
ever, and convulsions of various kinds, may Sary it isto attend to the state of the bow- 
arise from inflammation, from fulness, con-|els. Whenever there is any approach to 
gestion, or a peculiar condition, the nature | inflammation, or congestion in the nervous 
of which we do not understand, but which | system, purging is sure to effect good ; and 
we do not consider to be necessarily intlam- uervous diseases may sometimes arise from 
matory. 1 do not know how to distinguish torpor of the bowels. Altogether, however, 
between the propriety of adopting either of 1 have been disappointed in the use of pur- 
the two modes of treatment, but by observ. | gatives in chronic disorders of the nervous 
ing whether there be fuluess of habit or system ay curative, or materially mitigating 
not, lecal heat or pain, and whether there, remedies ; but on account of the custiveness 
has been a local cause—an external injury. in this man’s case, | have ordered the croton 
When there is nothing of this sort observ- oil every day, in order to keep the bowels 
able, then stimulants and touics, and those open; for though purging might do no 
peculiar medicines, are the most useful positive good, and by debilitating might 
things you can employ. Iron, nitrate of sil- in this case increase the morbid irritabi- 
ver, arsenic, sulphate of zinc, and prepara- lity of the nervous system, yet coustipation 
tions of copper, are in this class, and fre-| would certainly do harm. Also the iron, 


quently do great good in ali kinds of nervous 
cases, though we do not know how. 


to this man, be has been both in St. 
George’s and the Middlesex Hospitals before | 


ing here, and in both he was very pro- 
perly, though uvsuccessfully, treated. What 
was done in St. George’s I muy as weil inform 
you. He was bled and cupped; counter-irri- 
tation by blisters was employed, a discharge 
was kept up from the back of his head, and be 
‘was put upon a low dict,—a plan which it 
‘was very reasonable to pursue in the lirstin- 
stance, for he is in the prime of life, of rather 


full babit, and had suffered a mechanical 


being a bulky medicine, would accumulate 


As if costiveness were permitied, and prove 


troubles,»me. Generally speaking, if given 
with tredcle, the composition has a tendency 
to open the bowels, and no aperients are 
required. But costiveness should always be 
carefully avoided when it is exhibited. 

It is not very often that we have a case 
of this disease in the hospital ; but I have 
cured many in private practice; in youog 
persons, by bleeding, cupping and leeching 
the head, and by purgatives. I had, how- 
ever, one in the hospital, in which all these 


were perseveringly employed,—I canngt say 


vf { 
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plan allied ; and though not 
i by this treatment, he was rather bet- 
“gq ter. Judging from these facts, I have deter- 
he mined to support him well, and exhibit 
i “ee tonics and those remedies which peculiarly 
1 ae control some diseases of the nervous system. 
Re also suffered great anxiety. The fall might Had I seen him long ago, I should have 
aim anxiety, and the effect of strong mercurial ac- 
A 3 tion, may have all co-operated. From the course to the method pursued at the Mid- 
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ite 
all without effect but on havi 
recourse to iron, the 
permanently gave way. Iron certainly 
acted specifically, and yet I may mention 
that the head was hot and painful. Still I 
have prescribed it as well as all the other 
remedies of that kind, and all the remedies 
of chronic inflammation, in many cases of 
elderly persons, who derived not the least 
advantage from the treatment, and most 
probably because there was organic disease, 
—some chenge of structure in the nerves of 
motion, and those parts of the brain and 
medulla, with which they are immediately 
connected. 


DISEASE OF THE NEART. 


Before we separate [ have a few observa- 
tions to make on a very interesting case of 
disease of the heart which bas just proved 
fatal, and the morbid changes of which 1 
have now before me. ‘The patieftt was a 

oung man admitted into the hospital on the 
Sth of July last, William's Ward, F. S., 
No. 4, aged 25. The history of the disease 
was this:—he bad been ill between three 
and four months with ague, which, he said, 
had begun two days after arriving, on the 
Sist of March, at a place called Figuera, 
which is four days’ sail from Lisbon. He 
said that he had a paroxysm generally every 
day, and rheumatic pains in the limbs during 
wet weather, Let me observe to you, while 
on this subject, that there is nothing more 
common than a combination of ague and 
rheumatism in the same individual. Some- 
times they co-exist, sometimes they alter- 
nate,—curiously enough, the ague ceases 
when the rheumatic pains commence, and 
when the rheumatic attacks are over the 
ague comes on again, We cannot see any 
connexion between the two diseases to pro- 
duce this, but soit is. In the present case 
I observed a swelling of the lower extremi- 
ties, which were always very cold, There 
was also tenderness of the abdomen, espe- 
cially in the region of the umbilicus, and on 
the right side of the chest. It is common 
enough for the abdominal viscera to become 
diseased, and dropsy of the abdomen, or ge- 
neral dropsy of the body at large, to occur 
with, and subsequently to, ague. The dropsy 
in this case was shown by soit, pale swell- 
ings of the legs, pitting upon pressure ; and 
the tenderness all over the abdomen, without 
manifest disturbance of the functions of any 
of the abdominal viscera, showed more or 
less of inflammatory affection of the perito- 
neum. The fulness also of the abdomen 
probably arose partly from ascites, though 

re was not sufficient fluid to occasion 
fluctuation, The pulse was shorp and 


strong, and 104. This fact, with a 
little difficulty of breathing, led me to sup- 
pose that the heart was affected, for there 
was evidently no inflammatory disease suffi- 
cient to account for the state of the pulse, 
There was no feverishness of body. He 
had dyspncea certainly on lying down, and 
quick motion, but hardly any cough; and 
there was nothing in the e of breathing 
to lead to a belief that the lungs were 
affected. I applied the stethoscope, The 
action of the ventricles of the heart was 
morbidly strong, particularly in the left re- 
gion of the organ, and extended over a con- 
siderable space. A bellows sound could be 
very plainly heard on that side, and in a 
lower degree indeed to some extent. Now 
ague itself is generally cured with the sul- 
phate of quinine, but here the tenderness 
of the abdomen, the state of the pulse, and 
the force of the heart, led me to have recourse 
also to bleeding. The ague was presently 
cured by five grains of the sulphate of qui- 
nine three times a day. A pint of b!.od was 
also taken from the arm, and I gave him two 
grains of calomel twice a day, and put him, of 
course, on a low diet. He was, in the progress 
of his treatment, continually cupped wud bled 
by leeches over the region of the heart and 
abdomen. He shortly got, as he considered, 
much better, and wished to leave the hospi- 
tal, and return to his occupation; but bow- 
ever much his health might be improved 
in other respects, the state of the pulse, 
and the force and sound of the heart, 
led me to advise him to remain. He 
soon after became dropsical again and died, 
the pulse being, to the day of his death, nearly 
jas sharp as it was at first. On the post- 
|mortem examination, I ascertained that a 
|} most important disease of the heart had ex- 
| isted, and this I will now show you. First 
of all, both ventricles are dilated, and I 
should observe, that when this happens, the 
heart acquires a very considerable size, and 
omes nearly round at the apex, the 
angle of the apex becoming so obtuse that 
the apex is really almost effaced ; this alte- 
ration in the heart may be seen in the plate 
before you. (Plate VI. of Dr, Elliotson’s 
work on Diseases of the Heart.) There is 
exactly the same appearance in this heart 
(showing it) as in he engraving. Observe 
here that the left ventricle 1s considerably 
increased in size. The right is larger than 
usual, but not so large in proportion as the 
-left. The heart itself, notwithstanding its 
great dilatation, is at least of its natural 
thickness ; indeed, the walls of the left 
ventricle are more than that,—it has lost 
nothing in thickness by its enlargement in 
capacity. ‘There must, consequently, have 
been a great addition of substance made 
to it, or it would have become thinner, 


This thickening and dilatation together of 
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the heart is called eccentric . 
We shall, in the course of the winter, see 
instances decidedly the reverse of this, where 
the cavity of the hypertrophied walls is 
diminished ; and those are distinguished by 
the term concentric hypertrophy. 1 told you 


that there wasa strong bellows sound heard 
in this case; I will now, therefore, show 


you in the same heart a most remarkable 
specimen of disease of the valves of the 
aorta—an extraordinary growth like venereal 
warts. I do not recollect having ever seen 
excrescences of such a length as are here, 
one is nearly an iuch and a half long. There 
are excrescences from each valve of the 
aorta. Now these did not present much 
impediment to the circulation; they are 
quite soft and flat, and not greatly in the 
way of the course of the blood, and we need 
not, therefore, wonder that the pulse was 
sharp and really very full to the last. Taking 
into consideration the size of the left ven- 
tricle andits thickness, the muscular force 
which propels the blood into the aorta 
must have been immense ‘The incon- 
venience which the patient must have 
suffered from the violence it exerted must 
have been very great. Though there was 
no material impediment to the circulation 
from the excrescences, yet examination by 
the ear sufficiently showed, by the strong 
bellows sound, the existence of impedi- 


FRACTURED FINGER.—DISEASED ANCLE-JOINT. 


with this serum. The flakes of lymph were 
_—o the result of inflammation of the 
pericardium, connected with bis rheuma- 
tism. In the course of the winter I shall 
give you reason to suppose, that hypertro- 
phy of the heart is generally the resuit of an 
inflammatory affection, when not of mere 
impediment ; and that most inflammatory 
affections of the substance of the heart and 
the lining membrane, begin with, or arise 
subsequently to, more or inflammation 
of the pericardium. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


FRACTURE AND AMPUTATION OF THE FINGER, 


Joun Frost, etat. 33, was admitted into 
Colston’s Ward on the 22d of September, 
with a severe wound of the middle-finger of 
the left hand, occesioned by the fall of a 
heavy piece of timber. The second pha- 
lanx was fractured, the soft parts were much 
lacerated, and the periosteum was denuded 
to some extent. In consequence of the ex- 
ceedingly contused state of the parts, ampu- 
tation was deemed advisable, and was ac- 


cordingly performed in a particularly neat 
manner by the dresser, Mr. Bullmore. The 


| incision was commenced about an inch from 


ment. In this other plate there is a view of the phalangeal extremity of the metacarpal 


excrescences proceeding from the valves, of 
a globular form, and another of excrescences 
with minute growths of bone. To show you 
how little disease of the heart may be sus- 

cted in a case of this kind, without the 
intervention of the ear, I may mention, that 
in one of these cases, the man was admitted 
into the hospital for some other disease, and 
he neither complained of, nor appeared 
to suffer from, any affection of the heart, 
and we were not a little surprised, on 
examination after death, to discover the 
excrescence. Probably, if there had been 
any reason for listening in that region, we 
should have found a bellows sound. In the 
sent case | did examine by the ear, and 
overed impediment. I have no doubt, 
that the minutest impediment is sufficient 
to produce the bellows sound. In the pre- 
sent case there was general dropsy, ten- 
derness of the abdomen, slight chronic pe- 
ritonitis, slight difficulty of breathing; 
and on striking with the hand over the re- 
gion of the heart, a dull sound to a great 
extent was perceptible. On opening the 
pericardium, about half a pint of perfectly 
clear serum was found, with afew flakes of 
lymph. Fluid also existed in one pleura. The 
heart had become so large, that it had distend- 
ed the pericardium greatly, and there was, 
in consequence, little room for any effusion ; 
but what space there was, was entirely filled 


bone, and carried forwards on each side. 
The metacarpal bone was then divided in a 
transverse direction to facilitate the contact 
of the severed edges, and the remainin 
fingers were brought together by means 

a small roller. 

The wound has now nearly healed, There 
is very little deformity, and it is to be hoped 
that the utility of the hand is but slightly 
diminished. 

We notice this case chiefly for two rea- 
sons ; first, to show the pupils the little de- 
formity of the hand that arises from the am- 
putation of a finger through the metacarpal 
bone, and, secondly, for the purpose of 
bestowing on ascientific and zealous dresser 
that approval of his conduct which it cer- 
tainly deserves, 

EXTENSIVE DISEASE OF THE ANCLE-JOINT— 
AMPUTATION OF THE LEO. 


J. Reeve, 2xt. circ. 30, admitted into 
Darker's Ward on Sept. 30, The left ancle- 
joint was much enlarged, and on each side 
there were fistulous openings, from which a 
considerable quantity of matter was con- 
tinually discharged. 

The patient says that he was in this hos- 
pital with disease of the same joint about 
six years ago. He is a newsman, and he 
imagines that the continual walking to which 
he was subjected was the cause of this 
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red. 

“a Saturday last Mr. Vincent amputated 
the below the knee by the double flap 
operation. Little hemorrhage occurred, the 
vessels were quickly secured, and a neat 
stump was formed. 

The patient, since the operation, has been 
doing well. Tongue clean ; pulse natural. 

At the conclusion of his Saturday's lec- 
ture, Mr. Stanley produced the amputated 
leg, and made a remarks, which we here 
insert :— 

«« With regard to the duration of this dis- 
ease, Gentlemen, 1 know nothiag; but 
looking at the condition of the limb, I 
should be led to infer that it was of some 
standing, perhaps twelve or eighteen months. 
The disease is obviously seated in the ancle- 
joint, but it is a question whether it origi- 
nated in the bone, or the soft parts. That 
it was not in the bone I may pretty safely 
affirm, because diseases commencing in the 
bone in affections of the joints, are of ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence. You observe 
these abscesses on either side of the limb ; 
itis most probable that the matter having 
formed within the capsule, ulceration took 

e, and it found vent through these open- 
ings, which have been filled with unhealthy 
spongy granulations. (Here the lecturer 
commenced the dissection.) Look, Gentle- 
men, at the excessive thickening of the soft 
parts, and observe the enlargement of the 
cellular tissue. Now we come to the joint— 
or rather, I ehould say, that of the joint 
there is scarcely a vestige left. You observe 
that the cartilages of the ends of the bones 
are completely destroyed ; the bone is rather 
soft, and there are granulations on the sur- 
face of the astragalus, so that had the limb 
remained attached some time longer, bony 
matter would have been thrown out, and 
complete bony anchylosis would have taken 
place. This is the only process we could 
anticipate. Next let us look to the com- 
m t of the disorder. What is its 
essential character? Did it originate in 
common inflammation, or are these to be re- 
garded as the effects of scrofula? Where 
the disease began, of course we cannot de- 
termine, but most probably in the synovial 
membrane, since that is the point of attack 
in the majority of cases of inflammation of 
the joints, But bas any change occurred in 
the structure of the bones? We find it soft 
—a little softer than natural. If, however, 
the affection were of a scrofulous character, 
we should find soft matier in the middle of 
the bones, which is not here the case. Here 
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second atteck, which made its first appear- 
ance about two years since, A twelvemonth 

discharges of matter took place, and 
these cvntinued until his admission into the 
hospital, The foot has become edematous, 
and his general health seems much im- 


then we have the capsule ulcerated, 
bone soft and ulcerated also, and the carti- 


lages completely destroyed. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
PLEURITIS, 

James Rackuam, etat. 19, admitted 26th 
Sept. 1830, with pleuritic symptoms, which 
had existed four days; be suffered from a 
violent cough, with pain of right side over 
the short ribs, increased on each inspiration. 

V. S. ad deliquium, 
Bolus calom. et antim. mist. diapho- 
ret. 6tis horis. 

27. Ten ounces of blood were abstracted, 
much buffed. Respiration more frequent, 
40 per minute ; acute pain on pressure in the 
short ribs ; tongue furred ; occasional cough, 
inducing acute pain across the chest ; pulse 
86, feeble, undulating ; bowels open. 


Mist. diaphoret. c.c. tempor. ad 3x. 
This man was subject to epileptic fits; 
was exposed to cold a few days since, which 
seems to have brought on this attack 


Emplast. lytte lateri. 


Sept. 28. Six ounces of blood taken away, 
a blister afterwards applied, which has 
risen well; breathes much more easily; 
countenance tranquil. Pulse 70, sott; 
tongue clean in its circumference ; bowels 
open ; slight cough ; expectorates mucus. 

Emplast. lytte lateri. 

29. Continues to improve; a feeling of 
constriction across the thorax, but to a less 
degree than yesterday. Cough, not much 
expectoration, 

30, All the symptoms alleviated ; func- 
tions natural, 

Oct. 1. Tongue stil] furred ; bowels open ; 
cough frequent, and producing pain in the 
lower part of the right side of the thorax ; 
pulse 75, soft, full. 


Rep. mist. diaphoret. 

3. Considerably better; slight cough, but 
producing uneasiness on the right side, the 
old seat of pain; tongue much cleaner ; 
pulse quick ; bowels free. 

Bolus calomel: haust. purgans. 

5. A slight relapse ; breathing labours ; 
pain of side augmented by coughing, which 
is frequent; expectorates little ; difficulty of 
swallowing ; internal fauces swollen ; tongue 
furred ; shiverings alternating with flush- 
ings; skin hot ; bowels scantily open ; head- 
ach ; eyes dull; countenance heavy. 

V. S ad §viij ; 
Bolus calomel et antim statim, et haust. 
purgans 2da hora postea, 


natural; c increased; no pain in 
part, not even on a full inspiration; 
is frequent, and he expectorates a 


HOPITAL ST. ANTOINE, 
AMPUTATION OF THE RIGHT THIGH—TOR- 
SION OF THE ARTERIES. 


D., wtat. 15, was admitted on the 16th of 
September, 1829, with white swelling of the 
right knee, in consequence of a fall, Leech- 
es, blisters, and moxas, had been applied, 
but without any success; and on her ad- 
mission the diseased knee was three times 
as large as the other; the skin over it was 
much distended, and at the outer side there 
were two supefiicial ulcers; the tumour was 
very firm, fluctuating, and extremely pain- 
ful on pressure, or the least movement of 
the limb. The patient’s general health was 
much affected ; she was emaciated, feveris!:, 
restless at night, &c. After having watched 
the case for some days, M. Velpeau decided 
on performing the smputation of the thigh. 
On Sept. 2ist, in order to obtain the imme- 
diate re-union of the wound,two lateral flaps 
were formed, and hemorrhage was arrested 
by the torsion of the arteries, On the femo- 
ral and two sma'ler ls, this method was 

ied with success ; on a fourth however 
it failed, so that it was necessary to apply a 
ligature. ‘The wound was carefully dressed, 
and a tourniquet d’ attente applied to the 
upper part of the thigh. No secondary be- 
morrhage occurred. On the 24th the dress- 
ings were removed for the first time ; the 
stump looked very well, but was rather 
tender and irritable. On the night of the 
25th the patient wos seized with vomiting 
and colic pain, the cause of which could not 
be ascertained. The wound began to sup- 
purate in some places; there was much 
fever and slight diarrhea. On the 20th she 
had an attack of shivering, followed by high 
fever, delirium, and great restlessness during 
the night. On removal of the bandage on 
the 27th, the bone was found protruding an 
inch from the wound, a smal! part of which 
only had united ; it discharged a very large 
quantity of purulent matter, which, during 
the following dys, became of an unbealthy 


AMPUTATIONS.—TORSION OF ARTERIES. 


In a former Number of Tue Lancer a 
similar case was related, in which, instead 
of the ligatures, torsion was applied with 
nearly the same effect as in the one above ; 
hemorrhage also occurred, though to a small 
extent ; but the only assignable cause of the 
fatal termination, was a large deposition of 
matter between the muscles of the limb. 


AMPUTATION OF THE LEG AT THE ENEE 
JOINT. 


Iw our last Number we alluded to a paper 
of M. Velpeau, which be read on the 
above subject, and mentioned the cases ob- 
served by him, in which the operation ter- 
mivated successfully. We have since re- 
ceived a more detailed account of one of the 
cases, a more accurate description of which 
will, perhaps, be read with interest. 


In January last a young man, 19 years of 
age, was following cir- 
cumstances : ~Six years ago he had sprained 
his right foot, and having neglected the 
injury and continued his usual occupation, 
swelling of the ancle acceded, accompanied 
by violent throbbing pain, which altogether 
prevented him from walking. The leg gra- 
dually increased in size, and at its inferior 
portion ten or twelve abscesses formed, 
which opened and discharged a great quan- 
tity of matter and pieces of bone, left 
a namber of sinuses; the tibio-tarsal arti- 
culation continued in a state of chronic ins 
flammation, and the patient had, for the 
last three years, been entirely deprived of 
the use of the limb. His general health 
was, however, not affected. The disease 
did not appear, r close examination, to 
extend to the knee, and M. Velpeau accord- 
ingly decided on amputation of the leg im- 
mediately below the joint. The operation 
was performed on the 14th of January. A 
circular incision having been made through 
the skin and muscles the tibia was laid bare, 


kind, aud was accompanied by a typhoid 
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ig _ Respiration puerile on the left side of the | State, discoloration of the skin, &e. The 
thorax, dull on the right, and on the lower ded tho 
t a slight rdle crepitant. painful struggle. examination 
ft i Pv. No sult on the blood, countenance | the bone was found denuded to an extent of 
aw three inches ; the muscles, at the external 
(a side of the thigh, bad a large quantity of 
| ae matter between their interstices, almost as 
frothy and mucous secretion; respiration | high up as the great trochanter. hip- 
iy 7 ' quite natural; cough excites a little uneasi- | joimt was also filed with pus, but without 
ness on right side; tongue furred, but | any morbid alteration of the artioular sur. 
elean round the edges ; pulse about 90. 
a | . not exhibit any trace of inflammation, 
it Gargernisma commune. the vein contained a large quantity of semi- 
Convalescent. coagulated blood, mized with a greyiah pur 
; ie ) form substance. The lungs were with 
small tubercles.— Journ. Hebdom. 
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been 
tion, decided on completing it according to 


Sabatier’s method. An anterior flap was | appe 


formed, containing the patella, and a poste- 
rior one, with the popliteal vessels. ‘The 
articular surfaces were quite healthy ; liga- 
tures were applied to the popliteal and arti- 
culararteries. The posterior flap, which is 
almost exclusively destined to cover the 
stump, was unfortunately rather small, in 
consequence of the circular incision at the 
commencement of the operation, and could 
not be made to cover the wound or to meet 
the anterior one, though it was of course 
brought as near to it as possible. ‘The 
wound was simply dressed with lint and 
cerate, and a circular bandage was applied 
round the thigh. The dissection the 
removed leg was rather interesting ; the 
tibia was very much eolarged, of consider. 
able weight, and almost ivory hardness ; 
the upper three-fourths of its medullary 
canal were completely obliterated ; the infe- 
rior portion necrotic, carious, and filled with 
purulent matter, which communicated with 
the fistulous openings ; the astragalus, tibia, 
and fibula, wera completely anchylosed ; the 


periosteum of the tibia was much thickened 
and changed into a whitish cartilaginous 


Operation, the ‘patient complained of much 
pain in the stump; his general state was 
very good, and there was hardly any fever. 
On the 17th the bandage was removed for 
the first time ; the wound was of a greyish- 
red colour ; the cartilages began to lose their 
natural smoothness. The 18th passed with- 
out any unfavourable symptom. On the 
19th, the pain in the stump, though not so 
at as before, extended up the thigh and 
ypogastrium ; the tongue was coated, the 
pulse rather feverish, and tle patient com- 
plained of restlessness at night ; his bowels 
were rather costive. Both flaps, but the 
arene in particular, were swelled; granu- 
ions of healthy appearance were beginuing 

to shoot up from the wound, After an emol- 
lient glyster, all unfavourable symptoms 
disappeared ; and on the @ist the patient 
was so entirely free from pain in the stump, 
that the flaps could be brought nearer to 
each other. On the 23d some ligatures 
came away ; ulation continued to be of 
a healthy kind; the cartilaginous surfaces 
ibited in some places a greyish brown 
colour.. On the 26th, the interval between 
the flaps did not exceed am inch, and was 


rapidly filling up; all the ligatures had 
come away. On the 4th of February, the 
interval between the flaps had further de- 
creased. Adhesion began to take place on 
numerous points, and. on the 18th it was 
completed, and the cicatrization proceeded 
rapidly. During the following days the 
wound began to assume rather a torpid 
arance, and required the repeated use 
of the nitrate of silver. At the same period, 
two or three small absceeses fi at the 
side of the stump, and after having been 
opened, left some fistulous ulcers, which 
within a short time spontaneously healed. 
Atthe beginning of April cicatrization was 
completed ; the patella was immoveable, and 
did not cause any impediment to the appli- 
cation of a wooden leg. 


HOPITAL DE LA CHARITE, 
HOSPITAL GANGRENE. 

In a lecture which M. Roux lately gave 
on gun-sbot wounds, he mentioued the ex 
treme rarity of the above affection, com- 
pared with what was observed in former 
times. Since 1814, he has observed it only 
three or four times at the Charité, and as 
these cases occurred im patients occupying 
the two corner-beds of one of bis wards, it 
occurred to him, that a fountain in the wall 
between them might be the cause of this 
singularity. He accordingly ordered the 
fountain, to be removed, and since that time, 
no other instance of hospital gangrene has 
been observed there.—Lanc. Frang. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


An “ Encyclopedia of Practical Medi- 
cine,” comprising Treatises on the Na- 
ture and Treatment of Diseases, includ- 
ing Pathological Anatomy, and such parts 
of Materia Medica and Medical Jurispru- 
dence as are of a more strictly practical 
character, is preparing for publication in 
London. ‘The following gentlemen are 
amongst the contributors whose assistance 
has been secured :—Drs. Carswell (Paris), 
James Clark, Conolly, D. D. Davis, Dar- 
wall (Birmingham), Forbes (Chichester), 
George Gregory, Marshall Hall, Roget, 
A. T. Thomson, Alexander Tweedie, Bar- 
low (Bath), and Pritchard (Bristol). It 
is to be published in parts, roval 8vo, with 
double columns, to form a volume of 1800 
pages when complete, 

An Address Introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Physic, by Mr. James Baker, has been 
published at the request of the Members 
of the City of London Medical and Chirurgi- 
cal Society. 


_| but being found to apntans and denuded | i 
of its periosteam, operator was placed 
the alternative of performing the 
amputation of the thigh or exarticvlation at 
the knee-joint; and as by the circular inci- { 
sion part of the latter operation had already ; 
: mass, and for the greater part separated | 
from the bone. 
On the second and third day after the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Mutual Friend. The accusation con- 
cerning the ‘*mean act” was not directed 
ainst the Medico-Chirurgi Review. 
r. Johnson acted a most honourable and 
manly part in the case of Miss Cashin, aod 
we shall not apply the torch of discord to the 
olive-branch ot peace. Dr. J., probabl 


is 
not the ouly editor who has discovered that | Hosp 
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atew. 

The letter of Mr. Whatton reached us 
too late for our present number, It shall 


F. A great number of the coroners of Eng- 
land, i ing those of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, petitioned parliament about four or 
five years since, for an increase of fees. 
The prayer of the petition was not complied 
with, but there is certainly no body of men 
in the kingdom whose services, if adequate 
to the duties of the office, are so ill reward- 
ed. Mr. Edward Clarkson, about the time 
that the petition was — quoted 
some of the articles in Tne Lancer into 
the Sunday Times, and was one of the first 
public writers who acknowledged and in- 
sisted upon the validity and force of the 
arguments which from time to time we had 
employed in the pages of this Journal. 

We may state generally that the Dublin 
schools of medicine possess great merit. A 
person on the spot, by making the proper 
inquiries, can easily discover the best of 
them. As we are not personally acquainted 
with any of the hospitals or schools of Dub- 
lin, it would be invidious to attempt to in- 
stitute comparisons in this place with the, 
probably, deficient information we possess, 

The publication of the letter of a Constant 
Reader relative to the inquest reported in 
the Hampshire Telegraph, would subject 
us to an action for libel. 

The supposed occurrence which 
to have given Mf. H., so much ‘ horror,” 
is a physical impossibility. 

The “ uncivil, sneering, contemptuous,” 
conduct of a certain secretary complained of 
by 4 Medical Student, cannot be noticed 
unless the letter of our correspondent be 
properly authenticated. We cannot, indeed 
we will not, attack the characters of public 
officers, merely upon the authority of 
anonymous writers, or, rather, upon no 
authority at all. 

We have received a great number of 
communications respecting St. John Long, 
but we cannot use them, nor pass any opinion 
upon them, until he has been either acquitted 
or condemned ina court of justice. Let not 
this notice, however, deter other correspon- 
dents from transmitting communications re- 
lating to this individual, because they may 
ultimately prove useful to ourselves, and 
advantageous to the public. 


Erratum :—Page 95, for Roy. Western 
Opth. Hosp., read Roy. Westminster Opth. 
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(. q | appear next week, 

ty The suggestion of 4 Constant Reader, 
a Norwich, is one upon which we cannot act, 
‘“\@ \ jand if it were practicable we fear it would 
be unsightly. 
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